

















UEENSITES homeward 

bound are frequently star- 
tled by camera and sound men 
recording their dreary wait for 
buses at key transfer points. 
Last week at the corner of Main 
and Roosevelt Avs. a Sewer 
Dept. truck also stood by. From 
it by recording came the voice 
of Queens Borough Pres. James 
A Lundy asking commuters 
either to “smile or scowl” for 


MOVIES WON'T SOLVE QUEENS PROBLEMS 


the photographers. 

Borough Hall said the docu- 
mentary-in-the-making would 
prove Queens’ need for more 
buses. Borough Transportation 
Commissioner James F. Dulli- 
gan of Flushing called it a “cir- 
cus act” and, feeling needled 
in his department, probed for 
Lundy’s weakness. He said: 

“Our streets are in the 
worst condition they’re been 












in over 20 years and we have 
had an extremely mild win- 
ter. Most of the catch basins 
in the Flushing area are 
clogged up, and I assume 
the situation is the same in 
the rest of Queens. Water is 
often knee-deep at many 
street-crossings, but Lundy 
doesn’t seem to do much 
about it. Maybe his sewer 
workers are too busy taking 
pictures.” 


Organized anti-Semitic rioters 
break up meeting on East Side 


O*% Wednesday, Mar. 11, 
Police Sgt. Abraham Katz, 
9th precinct, walked into the 
headquarters of the Ukrain- 
ian, Russian and Carpathian- 
Russian Committee, 85 E. 4th 
St.. and inquired about a 
meeting he had seen adver- 
tised for Sunday. Told by com- 
mittee leaders that it was to 
be a Stalin memorial meeting, 
he said, according to commit- 
tee members: 


“We have reason to believe 
there might be trouble. But 
you have nothing to worry 
about. As long as you con- 
duct yourselves peacefully 
we'll take care of any 
trouble.” 


On Saturday afternoon two 
Ukrainian-language programs 
broadcast over WWRL carried 
pleas for a counter-demon- 
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stration on Sunday in front of 
the meeting, set for Manhat- 
tan Plaza, 68 E. 4th St. One 
call was broadcast by Father 
Peter Didyk of the St. George 
Ukrainian Church, 22 E. 7th 
St.; the other by ‘Ukrainian 
nationalist leader Nicholas 
Chubaty on his “cultural 
hour.” (Federal Communica- 
tions Commission rules are 
meant to ban from the air in- 
citement to disorder.) 


“WE’LL PROTECT YOU”: 
Committee leaders gathered 
Sunday morning to consider 





the 
avoid trouble, 
again with Set. 


calling off meeting to 
and conferred 
Katz. One 
committee member later 


quoted Katz: 


“We'll protect you. Have 
the meeting. If they send 
down 5,000 people, we’ll have 
5,000 cops.” 

By 1:30 knots of young men 
and women,in their 20’s, early 
30’s, began to gather on W. 
4th St. and on the corners of 
2d and 3d Avs. Ten uniformed 
patrolmen stood near the hall’s 


entrance. Picket signs ap- 
peared and a line formed. 
Leaflets were handed out. 


Young men then began shout- 
ing: “Jew bastard ... Jew 
murderers ... Jew commu- 
nists.” 


STORM TROOPS: 


A florist’s 


boy was stopped on the cor- 
ner, beaten, kicked, his flowers 
torn to ribbons. A woman in 
her 60’s tried to protest; she 
was pushed about until led by 
friends to the shelter of a 
doorway. Police kept eyes on 
the picket line which quickly 
grew to 150-200, ignored the 
violence mounting up and 
down the street. 


Hundreds were now taunting 
as Jews everyone they failed 
to recognize on the _ block. 
Stones, bottles, fruit followed 
the taunts. At 2:25 p.m. about 
100 young men, Many in 
trench coats, each wearing 
shiny leather gloves, marched 
briskly out of Astoria Hall, two 
doors away, easily shouldered 
past the police and entered 
Manhattan Plaza. Only one 
policeman followed them in- 
side to stop them, The mob 
knocked down the ticket col- 
lector, stormed upstairs to the 
hall. 

There, well in advance of 
the meeting, while prepara- 
tions were still going on back 
Stage, 35 men and women, 


(Continued on Page N. Y. 3) 
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NEW YORK CITY "BANKRUPT'? 





Albany hikes 


rents and taxes 








One way out — see P. 3 
themselves automatic ‘“hard- 


1s a 3-day, smooth, catastro- 

phic shakedown, the Albany 
Legislature last week followed 
the Governor’s recommenda- 
tions to: raise New Yorkers’ 
rents, taxes and fares; limit 
trade union participation in 
politics, and set a trap that 
could bar all progressives from 
public life. Here’s how the 
blows fall: 


RENT: At GUARDIAN press 
time both houses of the Legis- 





GOVERNOR DEWEY 
His mechanism was showing 


lature had passed the rent rise 
—80-67 in the House, with 15 
Republicans joining the Demo- 
crats in opposition; 36-20 in 
the Senate with only 1 Repub- 
lican against. The bill, which 
then went to the Governor, sets 
all rents 15% above 1943 levels, 
effective May 1; decontrols 
apartments in 1- and 2-family 
houses vacant on or after April 
1; allows landlords earning less 
than 6% of their property’s 
assessed valuation to award 


ship” rent-boosts (the figure 
before was 4%); allows any 
local governing body to lift 
controls altogether. 

Within hours after the bill’s 
passage ALP chairman vito 
Marcantonio called for “a 
deluge of postcard protest” to 
Gov. Dewey demanding he veto 
the legislation he sponsored, 
Popular pressure could force 
the Governor to hold off sign- 
ing or agree to put rents on 
the agenda of the special ses- 
sion to be called later in the 
spring. 


FARES: The State reduced the 
city’s take from pari-mutuel 
race track betting and made 
almost all other city revenues 
contingent upon ending the 
transit deficit—-meaning in 
effect a mandatory fare rise. 
The rise to 12%c would be ac- 
complished by a new transit 
authority. 

The Board of Estimate de- 
clared it would not accept the 
“intolerable and onerous” tran- 
sit authority plan resulting in 
a “subway fare which well 
might reach 25c or more.” It 
proposed instead “economies” 
which would reduce service 
still more, jam still further the 
already overtaxed subway lines. 
One proposal was to abolish all 
bus lines running parallel to 
the subways, halt the els, fire 
3,200 transit workers. 


PAY TAX: Board of Estimate 
members also said they would 
refuse to impose the payroll 
tax even if it meant denying 
all pending and future wage- 
raise demands to city employes. 
The city administration seemed 
to be arguing the Governor's 
(Continued on Page N. Y. 3) 





Family picket line wins job back for dock worker _ 


yas pickets aged respec- 

tively 33, 7 and 6 paraded in 
front of pier 3, Columbia St. 
and Erie Basin, Brooklyn last 
Friday morning. Longshoreman 
Angelo Grillo, 4505 18th Av., 
Brooklyn, carried a placard 
reading: “I Was Fired Because 
I Fought For My Rights.” His 
daughter Ann’s sign said in 
Italian: “Father Was Fired 
Without Cause. They Are 
Taking The Bread Out of Our 
Mouths.” Angelo Jr.’s_ sign 
said: “My Daddy Is A Victim 
Of Discrimination.” 


Alongside the pier lay the 
Robin Kettering waiting to load 
Dees 


cargo for South Africa. Up to 
the Grillo picket line came 130 
longshoremen ready for work. 
Not one would cross the line. 


IT WORKED: Grillo’s griev- 
ances were against both the 
company, Turner & Blanchard 
Inc., and the AFL Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. Three weeks 
earlier he had told the fore- 
man that, his shoulder was 
sprained and he had to see a 
doctor; he was fired. When he 
complained to officers of ILA 
Local 327-1 they told him he 
would have to file “protest 
papers”; warned the grievance 
would take weeks to fight and 


considerable money. Already a 
month behind in his rent, 
Grillo had to hock his wife's 
engagement ring to feed his 
family. He cut through ILA’s 
costly grievance machinery, 
took his children and tied up 
the pier. 

After: an hour’s wait, com- 
pany officials assured him his 
case would be taken up with 
the union on Monday. Reached 
Tuesday afternoon by tele- 
phone, Mrs. Grillo told the 
GUARDIAN: 

“My husband just called 
me. He said everything’s all 
right and he’s going back to 
work.” 


y 
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Welcome, but look here ... 


BRONX, N. Y. 
The New York Edition of the 


GUARDIAN is most welcome. It 
seems to me the best article in 
this issue was “Emile Zola is 
banned in. Brcoklyn.” That was 
the best heading with a lot of 
news appeal. But why couldn't you 
spread that heading across the 
page in big letters? Even the con- 
servative ‘Times uses bigger. heads. 

The other human interest story 
was the housing article on p. 1— 
a very fine article with a poor 
heading. Why not have a heading 
like this: “Columbus Circle Colis- 
eum will put 243 families in the 
street.” Why not be a little more 
sensational? It may increase the 
eirculation. 

Another bad feature is your 
lack of trade union news. Local 65 
is seething with all kinds of griev- 
ances. The longshoremen are fight- 
ing for a clean and democratic 
union, etc., etc. 

Thank you for breaking the pa- 
per curtain in New York City. 


Ss. F. 
Go 


Oe 
PE 
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For Dr. DuBois 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Kindly accept the enclosed $10 
as a token of my deep regard for 
Dr. DyBois. Florence A. Kaufman 


Too crazy 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Since the death of Premier Stalin 
the misrepresentations and incon- 
gruities in all the high circulation 
N.Y. dailies would make so many 
“How Crazy Can You Get” items 
that I'm afraid you'd have to de- 
vote the entire paper to them. 
Rather than that, just keep the 
GUARDIAN going in the same old 
way. . My wife and I are really 
grateful to have the GUARDIAN to 
read and not feel insulted journal- 
istically as the “get it and get it 
straight” type papers have made 
us feel. Lester G. Hopkins 


Money in the gallery 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

At the Metropolitan there is a 
group of about 130 paintings owned 
by Edward ‘Root: Museums, in their 
eagerness for contributions, are now 
dengling before money people the 
prospect of showing private collec- 
tions, ‘provided the donations are 
gencrous..enough. Mr. Root’s pic- 
tures are horrible testimony of 
what happens 
money who depend on a few “re- 


to collectors with - 


spectable” and enterprising gallery 
directors to guide their purchases. 
The publicity story is that Mr. Root 
depended on his own taste, which 
is impossible.. No one who buys 
pictures for pleasure can be so de- 
void of taste. 

The Museum of Modern Agt has 
installed 40 paintings owned by Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, the actor. Here 
is a symphony of esthetic delight— 
though one has to fight off the 
swagger and strident voice of Lit- 
tle Caesar saying: “Money talks— 
see? Rem Brandt 


Crowns 
LEONIA, N. J. 

Read with interest your March 16 
issue; greatly enjoyed N.Y. Edi- 
tion. Wonderful paper in general. 

George Wheeler's story of the 
Czech wedding says. they still call 
the money over there “crowns.” 
“Crowns,” I said to myself—‘‘in a 
socialist country?’ Then the an- 
swer came to me. The.-Bible says 
that “money ie the root of 
all evil,” so why not call it 
CROWNS?. Subtie, those Czechs. 

Vie Levitt 


The first anonymous 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I am a subscriber of yours, and 
bave been for a good many years. 
I shall continue to subscribe, and 
I shall continue to read you, as I 
do the New York Times, and the 
Post, and any damn paper I choose 
t© read. 

On many occasions, I feel that 
you are biased, which merely puts 
you in the same category as prac- 
tically all newsprint. But on a 
great many issues, you are the 
only paper with the courage to 
present what you believe are the 
facts. The sin of omission is aS 
great in my mind as that of 
falsification. 

Your steadfastness and courage 
in times of villification and con- 
formism is truly heartening to me. 

I have never written an anony- 
mous letter before in my life. I 
know that this is either a sign of 
my own lack of courage, or the sad 
state of this country at the present 
time. Whichever it is, I am en- 
closing $5 with which you can do 
as you wish. 

Believer in a free press 













First N.Y. cop in history 
indicted in brutality case 


A FEDERAL grand jury a 

year ago refused to indict 
a New York policeman, despite 
evidente that a victim of his 
clubbing had to be operated 
on for blood clots. The man 
was Jacob Jackson, a Negro. 

Another grand jury last week, 
for the first time in N. Y. his- 
tory, indicted a cop under the 
Civil Rights law of 1870, a Re- 
construction act aimed at pro- 
tecting the rights of ex-slaves. 
Patrolman John A. Brullman, 
30, of Manhattan’s E. 104th St. 
Station, was charged with 
beating Francis D. Galatis, a 
subway motorman, depriving 
him of his “rights, privileges 
and immunities secured and 
protected by the 14th Amend- 
ment.” 

During the year before the 
indictment the NAACP, Civil 
Rights Congress, ALP and other 
organizations stepped up their 
fight against police brutality, 
winning wide public support. 


SELF-INVESTIGATION: Last 
week’s indictment came shortly 
after news broke that N.Y.C. 
Police Commissioner Geo. P. 
Monaghan and the U.S. Justice 
Dept. had made a deal to let 
cops “investigate” themselves 
in all brutality cases. N. Y.C.’s 
top policemen, called to testify 
before a U.S. House Judiciary 
subcommittee (3/4), continued 
to deny there had been a deal. 
Former Atty. Gen. McGranery 
said the Justice Dept. and NYC 
cops had made an agreement 
—in violation of the U.S. Con- 
stitution—but that he had ter- 
minated the agreement. 


Former Asst. Atty. Gen. 
James M. McInerney, calling 
the arrangement an “experi- 


ment,” admitted being present 
with N.Y.C. Chief Inspector 
Conrad H. Rothengast and list 
Deputy Police Commissioner 
Frank Fristensky last July 11 
when it was first suggested. The 
N. Y. World-Telegram reported 
(2/25) the agreement was 
reached in U.S. Atty. Myles J. 
Lane’s office in Foley Square. 


DIXIE MOVES NORTH: City 





PTL. JOHN A. BRULLMAN 
Initialling a bail bond 


newspapers played the brutal- 
ity story for a- sensation, 
dodged the evidence’ (see 
GUARDIAN, 3/16) that police 
clubs fell heaviest and most 
often on Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. William Patterson, 
exec. secy. of the CRC, said 
“. . the inquisitorial states- 
rights theory of the South 
{self-investigation] has pen- 
etrated the northern states 
with the connivance of the 
federal government. ’ 

. the FBI has not in- 
vestigated the statements of 
Bennie and Lloyd Ray Dan- 
iels, Clyde Brown and Ral- 
eigh Speller, that the con- 
fessions taken from them 
were extracted through ter- 
ror. Now these four inno- 
cent Negroes face the elec- 
tric chair in N. Carolina.” 


The Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Assn. filed with the U.S. House 
Judiciary subcommittee a 42- 
page memo to _ support its 
charge that the whole develop- 
ing anti-brutality movement 
is “Communist-inspired.” 


Planned parenthood units 
face stiffest test yet 


“PLANNED parenthood” mis- 
sionaries who have tried to 
batter down prejudices and 
superstitions about birth con- 
trol were facing their stiffest 
opposition last week in New 
York City. ; 

The Planned Parenthood 
Committee of Mothers’ Health 
Centers for years have operated 
within semi-official welfare 
agencies in 62 U.S. cities, in- 
cluding N.Y. They offer not 
only advice on how to curb 
families but help to infertile 
couples, and education for en- 
gaged couples. Working always 
within state birth-control laws, 
they give information on the 
rhythm method to those (such 
as Catholics) whose religion 
bans other methods. To others 
whose physical, mental or eco- 
nomic condition warrant it, 
they suggest mechanical means 
of birth control. 

Since 1949 the committee had 
been a part of the Health 
Council of Greater N.Y. When 
the Health Council was joined 
with the Welfare Council, 
Planned Parenthood was black- 


balled by Catholic Charities 
which charged the committee 
with “violating God’s law.” 


CATHOLIC PRESSURE: Last 
week Catholic Charities served 
notice that unless the Jamaica 
Mothers Health Center, 165-15 
Hillside Av., Queens, and cen- 
ters in Bronx and B’klyn were 
also ruled out of the Council, 
they would withdraw. Council 
membership is important not 
only for prestige but for money 
derived through the Greater 
New York Fund. 

When the battle was first 
joined in Manhattan last Janu- 
ary, a “Citizens’ Committee for 
Planned Parenthood” was 
formed with Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick as chairman, Al- 
gernon Black of the Ethical 
Culture Soc. and Councilman 
Stanley Isaacs among the vice- 
chairmen. 

The committee, feeling itself 
pressed by larger issues, 
changed its name to “Citizens 
Committee for Democratic Pro- 
cedures Within the Welfare and 
Health Council” and prepared 
to fight. 





MONAGHAN HORORED 

Police CommIssioner 
George P. Monaghan, under 
fire in the N.Y.C. brutality 
scandal, last week was made 
an honorary chief of Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee’s police 
which has set a world pace 
by its methods of torturing 
Koreans. Badge, scroll and 
desk-set were presented to 
him by Rhee’s Consul Gen. 
Man Kung and Natl. Chief 
of Police Chi-Wan Choy at 
a brief, quiet ceremony in 
Monaghan’s Office. 
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Albany hikes 


rents and taxes 
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enforcement agencies or in- 
vestigative bodies. Such per- 
sons should also be disqualified 
from holding other party or 
public office.” 

With hundreds of bills being 
rushed to passage, the Legis- 


ees ry 


Anti-Semitic riot, 
on the East Side 


(Continued from Page N.Y. 1) 





case indirectly by offering only lature set 2 p.m. Sat., Mar. mostly elderly, had gathered. 
the grimmest alternatives. rs as their adjournment dead- pe not P ceniend - a 
é am ‘e ine. ou 5 : 
Marni bong Pte Rage nd — _So devastating had the ses- men, according to eyewitness 
Car meusbate esas oi cn been that widely varying accounts, began to pick up 
a : groups had been brought to- chairs and hurl them indis- 
refuse paychecks bearing gether on Albany protests: Soc. criminately, recklessly. 
may city payroll tax deduction; tor ethical Culture, ALP, CIO 
ignore the Erwin-Travia bills if apy, Teachers Union Tenants “ONE INJURED”: The 35 who 
passed. This legislation, reject- Councils ‘church groups. had come for the meeting, 
ed in 1952, would deny unions That was its one credit mark. Overwhelmed, offered no_ re- 
the right to contribute funds iis ; sistance, took shelter where 





to a political campaign. Hol- 
lander said: “The Republicans, 
alter hitting at the standards 
and security of workers from 
every angle, plan to top it off 
by stripping labor of its power 


they could. The mob stormed 
on stage, ripped up the black 
paper that bordered the speak- 
er’s table. Two of those who 
had come for the meeting were 
struck by vases, flying chairs, 


The way out 
EXT year the city will 
face a deficit of $173,- 


# 
000,000. There is a way out, 


: ‘ : Niedatigt short of raising fares and . , : 
to hit back at future elections. taxes or stripping city serv- blackjacks | (which had _ been : 
Arthur Schutzer, ALP exec. ices. The American Labor concealed in umbrellas). a bd P| 
secy., said: “These bills are | party pointed the way with In the hall's ofsice, where WHEN THE COPS RALLIED TO HOLD NEW YORK 
last-minute measures — spon- these statistics: the injured with Yeads bleed- Many months ago an outfit called Common Cause had a “Hold 
sored by political machine © In 1932 city real estate ing collected (although even’ Berlin” rally at Town Hall. The tone of the meeting recalled the 
bosses of both major parties | ya; assessed (for tax pur-]| ‘here stones shattered the old German-American Bund days. Outside the hall, pickets who 
who fear the growing strength 


windows), a captain of detec- 
tives ordered only that all 
money be refunded, the meet- 
ing closed. Police then cleared 
the hall. There were no ar- 
rests. Only one was listed as 


poses’ at $19.6 billion. In 
1952, with market values at 
a record high, total assessed 
valuation was down to $19.48 
billion. In 1951 the Empire 
State Bldg. was sold for $51 


had no tears to shed for Hitler's remnants protested. Cops on 

horseback mounted the sidewalk to disperse them. On the Eusé 

Side last week Hitler’s remnants in the U.S. broke up a meeting 

of peaceful Americans. There were no mounted cops to disperse 
the invaders. 





million when it was evalu- mpures. ms ; army of Gen. Anders. jewelry stolen from the Jews 
ated for taxes at $34.5 Svoboda, Ukrainian nation- Last Oct. 7 Rabbi Joel Stein- during the Nazi occupation 
million. alist organ, praised the dem- ' of the Ukraine. One DP 


berg was knocked unconscious 
on E. 6th St. and sent to hos- 
pital with a broken. arm. His 
assailant had shouted: “Kill 
the Jew. Take a knife and 
finish him.” That same evening 
the two daughters of another 


onstration, reported that de- 
tectives had displayed their 
badges to avoid being attack- 
53% ed, making targets easier to 
Vdc. spot. Svoboda credited the 

@ The 1952-53 budget calls work to the Protest Commit- 
for spending $1.49 billion. If tee, Ukrainian Organizations 


bragged -of having walked 
‘knee-deep in blood’ during 
the Nazi occupation. ‘There 
are hundreds of these killers 
in the neighborhood, Ukrain- 
ians told me. ‘We have te he 
careful.’” 


@ In 1934 real estate taxes 
provided 82.4% of city reve- 
nue. In 1952-53 they yield 





of independent po.itical action 
by labor.” 


THREAT TO PROGRESSIVES: 


nother trap for independent 
olitical 
n a bill 


action lay concealed 

endorsed by Dewey, 
growing out of the State Crime 
Commission's report. Disguised 
as a means of severing the ties 
between politics and racket- 
eering, the bill could threaten 
all progressives. It would “re- 
quire the forfeiture of party 


real estate taxes yielded the 
same share of revenue they 
did in 1934, they would con- 
tribute $2.66 billion, enough 
to make up the transit 
deficit and expand city 
services. 

Of all city realty, 80% is 
profit-making; the rest are 
l- and 2-family houses 
owned by small-income 
families. ALP would put the 
burden on the 80%. 











of the City of New York and 
Vicinity. Reportedly active in 
the Protest Committee is 
Julian Revay, former minister 
in the government set up by 
Hitler in  Carpatho-Ukraine, 
and Prof. Ivan Palivoda, who 
edited a Ukrainian paper un- 
der the Hitler occupation. 


SCHOOLED IN POGROMS: 
Before the outbreak—one of 
the most savagely anti-Semitic 
Since Peekskill—the east side 
had been flooded by the new 


East Side rabbi were kicked, 
cut, beaten. 


On July 31, and again Aug. 
7, mobs similar to the one that 
acted last Sunday stormed ALP 
meetings in the area, armed 
with nail-studded boards and 
cue sticks, shouting: “Kill the 
Jews. Zhid Stalinee (Jew-Stali- 
nist).” Betty Stevens in Jewish 
Life (Jan., 1953), reforted that 
Ukrainians in the area, some of 
them terrorized into anony- 
mity, had told her: 


Wealthy, powerful U.S. Jew- 
ish organizations continued toe 
mobilize protests against “anti- 
Semitism behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” Up to GUARDIAN press 
time, none was known to have 
shown any interest in the de- 
veloping pogrom on New York’s 
lower east side. 
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positions by party officers who 
refuse to waive immunity or to 
testify when called before law 
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“THE LITTLE GUY'S DEFENDER" 





The story of Stanley Nowak 


TANLEY NOWAK came to the U.S. 

with his poor Polish parents when 
he was 10, became an _ outstanding 
spokesman for working people in 
Michigan in New Deal days, and now 
faces loss of citizenship and deporta- 
tion under the Walter-McCarran law. 
Last week, on a coast-to-coast tour 
mobilizing forces to repeal that law, 
he spoke in New York’s Manhattan 
Plaza at a Defend American Citizen- 
ship rally. 

Growing up in the cut-throat, dog- 
eat-dog struggle to survive in pre-CIlO 
Detroit, Nowak came to be Known as 
the working-class Horatio Alger and 
“Little Guy’s Defender.” But his handi- 
cap of needing to learn English before 
he could even pick up the beginnings 

f an education was something Alger 
@:: knew: and it was in the trade 
1ion movement that Nowak saw op- 


portunity. 


“SOLIDLY NEW DEAL”: During the 
hard days of trying to crack Ford’s 


empire, Labor’s Non-Partisan League— 
anxious about poor attendance at 
union-organizing meetings—thought it 
would whip up interest by making its 
top organizer a candidate for political 
office. If Stanley Nowak ran for Michi- 
gan’s State Senate, he would draw 
crowds whether or not he got elected. 

He did both, entering the Senate ia 
1938. After he was re-elected in 1942 he 
was immediately indicted for “opposing 


eK 


STANLEY NOWAK 
Why they want him out 


organized government,” though the 
voters knew he had supported it in all 
his acts and words. Detroit News said 
Nowak’s record in the legislature had 
been “solidly New Deal’: he had 
backed “pro-labor legislation and bit- 
terly fought conservative and reaction- 
ary acts... .” 

There seemed to be the answer. 





Nowak was seated in the Senate de- 

spite Gerald L. K. Smith and other 

enemies of the kind any  people’s 

spokesman could be proud to have. U.S. 

Atty. Gen. Francis Biddle in Feb. 1943, 

ordered charges dropped, saying he felt 
= . the facts are not such as to 
warrant a criminal prosecution [and 
that he took] entire responsibility for 
the error in judgment in seeking a 
criminal indictment.” 


LIBERATORS: But that didn’t end it. 


Nowak’s constant warnings during the 
past four years against rearming and 
re-nazifying Germany sharpened the 
hostility of elements in Detroit clamorc- 
ing for “liberation” of East Europe 

The old charge was revived last Dec. 
24, the day the Walter-McCarran law 
became effective. Nowak aims to stay, to 
help liberate America first; a Nowak. 
Defense Committee (39 Massachusetts 
Av., Detroit 3, Mich.) is leading the 
fight to see that he does. 





CIVIL LIBERTIES—N. Y. AND LONDON 





A contrasting picture of the state 
of civil liberties in Britain was given 
to an Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee meeting last week at New 
York’s Carnegie Hall by Ian Mikardo, 
“Bevanite” Labour Member of Par- 
liament. Reproving Communists for 
their “nasty behavior,’ Mikardo—who 
in private life is an industrial con- 
sultant—said that in Britain: 

@ “No teacher has ever been 
asked to state his political views’; 
@ “We have just two well-known 
cases of ex-Communist informers, 
who have both written books, From 

Right to Left, I never found anyone 

who had one good word to say for 

either of them.” 

He said the first thing he saw here 
was a hotel sign telling what to do 
in case of an air raid, but “in hot 





A Bevanite MP compares 


and cold wars the coolest heads are 
often found in the front lines.” He 
thought it wrong and “merely de- 
fensive” to prevent people from at- 
tending “so-called peace conferences— 
which I think are bogus,” but defend- 
ed the Labour Party and big British 


unions as organizations in which 
democracy works. 
(The Labour Party has expelied 


members attending the Vienna peace 
conference—over 50 went, including 
prominent local officials. Laboutc’s 
Daily Herald last month accused the 
Bevanites of “a deliberate attempt to 
undermine the leadership in the same 
way as Hitler and the Communists” 
for their criticism of trade union lead- 
er Lincoln Evans acceptance of a 
Tory knighthood.) 
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How to have a baby without going into hock 


HERE never was a price ceil- wr siecle 


ing on babies in New York. © 


For many the down payment 





(pre-natal care, delivery, an- 


esthesia, vitamins, medicines 
and hospital bed) has soared 
prohibitively. 

Unlike most other uncon- 
trolled items, however, babies 
ean still be had at all prices 
in New York; and thanks to 
public, not private, enterprise 
all the bargains are in the 
lower brackets. 


PARENTS IN HOCK: New 
Yorkers, unaware of public 
facilities or wnable to take ad- 
vantage of them, fill obstetri- 
cians’ waiting rooms, wait often 
as much as 3 hours for each 
check-up, pay fees from $200- 
$600 depending on the doctor’s 
reputation or his address. 

Hospital expenses for the 
private or semi-private patient 
add another $150. The normal 
cost of vitamins and medicines 
averages $75, setting the total 
price of a baby at $425-$825. 
That is FOB from the hospital 
and does not include acces- 
sories such as clothes, crib or 
Giaper service. It is also reck- 
oned on a perfectly smooth 
delivery; complications can 
bring up the cost $25 or more 
per extra hospital day. 

Hospital insurance plans help 
somewhat but are expensive. 
The Health Insurance Plan 
(HIP) cuts pre-natal costs 
Gown considerably but is avail- 
able to comparatively few. 

Some New Yorkers pay far 
more than these figures; they 
get very little more for it, and 
such high-priced babies put 
many parents into hock. Few 
know they can get good care 
for far less by using publie 
health agencies. 


LOW-COST CLINICS: 
Throughout the city 93 volun- 
teer hospitals, checked and 
supervised by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons which 
uses them as medical training 
grounds, run maternity clinics. 

Financed in part by eity 
funds, these clinics gear fees to 
the patient’s income. While 
clinic fees have risen, they are 
still not exorbitant. A couple 
making $4,000 a year can have 
a child at the highly-rated New 
York Hospital, York Av. and E. 
68th St., Man., for $165 includ- 
ing pre-natal care, delivery and 
6-8 days of hospitalization. The 
New York Infirmary, 321 E. 15th 
St., will do the job for $130. 
(Vitamins and medicine extra.) 


IMAGINARY “STIGMA”: 
What keeps many from these 
clinics is the fear of imper- 
sonal, assembly-line medicine, 
long waits in dismal anterooms, 
“soul-less institutions,’ mis- 
trust of public welfare agencies. 

The stigma attached to public 
medicine seems more rigorously 
fastened on the public (with 
the help of Medical Assn. pro- 
paganda) than was that of 
public education half a century 
ago. In New York, where 
private medicine alone could 
never adequately bear the bur- 
den, public medicine has been 
forced to take over. 


Actually the maternity clinic 
waiting room in the New York 
Hospital, for instance, is bigger, 
less plushy than private doc- 
tors’ offices but not much less 
cheery. While the wait for 
check-ups may be 2-3 hours, 
few private patients are served 
in less time at doctors’ offices. 

In the clinics each patient 


is meticulously itemized on a 
file card, her case re-studied 
before each check-up (ence a 
month in the early stages, 
oftener toward the 9th month.) 
Examinations by intern or resi- 
dent doctor may last 15-30 min- 
utes, always include cheeks on 
bleod-pressure, heart-beats of 
mother and foetus. After that, 
if there are questions, the pa- 
tient may chat with the resi- 
dent obstetrician. 


FREE SERVICE: Families who 
are stone-broke or nearly so 
can get their babies almost 
free. Here public medicine 
grows more rigid: Social: Serv- 
ice and public welfare investi- 
gators must approve—but this 
“means test” is less terrifying 
than many imagine, rarely in- 
volves further investigation of 
the patient’s economic status. 

City hospitals run free ma- 
ternity clinics. Their staffs are 
first-rate (though under- 
manned}, their equipment 
good, Bellevue Hospital mater- 
nity clinic, at the foot of E: 26th 
St., Man., handles 85-90 pa- 
tients in a 2-hour period 
whereas the New York Infirm- 


ary accommodates only 35-40. 
Each afternoon from 1-3, a 
staff of one resident doctor, 
2 attending doctors and 3 in- 
terns runs the patients through 
the eheck-up. Some 15 new 
patients arrive each day. 


Though pre-natal care is free 
at Bellevue, once mothers get 
in the ward after delivery they 
pay aecording to their income. 

Complications for the mother 
after delivery are rough on the 
patient who comes from a 
private doctor's care. She has 
Jittle or no hope for any help 
from the city’s public agencies. 
Hospital fees mount quickly in 
any emergency. The _ clinic 
mother stands a good chance 
of getting some or all costs 
paid. 


IF IT’S PREMATURE: Even 
in the emergency field N. ¥. 
publie medicine has a foothold. 
For the last 5 years premature 
babies (under 5% pounds) have 
been the darlings of the city. 
Whenever a premature birth 
occurs in any hospital the city 
takes over. If the mother’s hos- 
pital does not have a prema- 
ture center, fitted with’ the 


latest incubators, the Dept. of 
Health’s transport service 
rushes the baby (without wait- 
ing for parental permission) to 
one that does. 

Early arrivals are carried 
around in portable incubators 
that look like puppy-dog ecar- 
riers but are the last word in 
constructing the best-possible 
environment for infants to 
flourish. 

Last year the Health Dept. 
carriers rushed 262 such un- 
derweight babies around the 
city. It doesn’t quite meet the 
demand, and the Dept. is try- 
ing to encourage more hospitals 
to set up the premature centers, 
facilitating federal help for 
them. The service costs $12 per 
baby per day, about 3% of 
which is paid for by families 
who can afford it. Most get it 
free or for very little. 


THE DOLLAR CURTAIN: 
Public medicine is limited by 
chronic staff shortages. Nurses 
are driven from the field by 
shoekingly low wages and poor 
working conditions. Doctors 
chafe at public medicine be- 
cause it yields only prestige 





r 





a 


and experience but no pay. 
Production of doctors has 
lagged behind demand, too. The 
Yeshiva Medical School “ast 
week renamed the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical College) when it 
is built in the northeast corner 
of the Bronx will be the city’s 
first new medica] school in 54 
years. 


For mothers, no babies are 
ever free. Clinics do not fur- 
nish vitamins, cod liver oil, 
medicine or clothing. Dr. Cle- 
mentine Paolone summed up 
for the GUARDIAN: 


“Telling our clinic patients 
to eat plenty of milk, meat 
and eggs is good advice—but 
how many can afford toe 
take it?” 


Infant mortality rates are 
higher in the free or low-cost 
clinics; but the reason is that 
there, rather than in private 
doctors’ waiting rooms, are the 
mothers who cannot always 
afford a day off for a check-up, 
who frequently come in from 
the street in the last month of 
pregnancy. For them the an-. 
swer lies beyond the clinic’s, 
doors. 
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WAR & PEACE 


Malenkov speech: a bid 
to West to talk peace 


 yharemen was dead; a man who was but a boy at the time of the Russian Reve- 
lution had taken the helm of the first socialist society. And the next days’ 
events merely pointed up again the cruciai alternative of our time: peaceful 





THE CARETAKERS LOOK OVER THE PROPERTY 


Secy. of State Dulles (r.) traces for Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.), chairman of the Foreign Relations Committec (t.), 
the tour of Western Europe he made with his property manager, Mutual Security Administrator Haroid Stassen. Duiles 
will be off soon for an inspection of the Pacific estates. ¥ 


EISTNHOWER AND TAFT OK THE WITCH-HUNTERS, BUT — 





Churchmen lead opposition to McCarthyism 


By Lawrence Emery 


eo, last week Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R-Wis.) had cowed 


thoroughly 
Secy. of State Dulles, won the public 
blessing ef Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O.), 
and forced President Eisenhower into 
a hands-off position (GUARDIAN, 3/5). 
There were two interpretations of the 
McCarthy power. One, reflected by 
Newsweek (3/9), held that he had 
bludgeoned his way through weight of 


(( 
FN 

the club he wielded. The other, ex- 
pressed by the Nation (3/7), found it 
. more likely that he [Eisenhower] 
actually approves of McCarthy’s ob- 

jectives if not his methods. 
Surveying the President's reactions to 
the “bloodless triumphs” of McCarthy 
and the two other chief witch-hunters, 


Sen. William E. Jenner (R-Ind.) of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee and 
Rep. Harold H. Velde (R-Ill.) of the 


Heuse Un-American Activities Comm., 
the Nation noted: 

It this is to be the pattern of his 
relationship with these demagogues, 
the President is already their captive. 

“TEAR THE BOYS APART": The lat- 
ter view was bolstered by a frank 
comment by John O'Donnell, Washing- 
ton Times-Herald columnist and 

McCarthy partisan. Pointing 


staunch 
gut that of the 42,000 State Dept. em- 


ployes all but about 150 enjoy Civil 
Service protection, he suggested: 

Let McCarthy tear the boys apart 
in the State Dept. They had it com- 
ing to them. Then, aiter the facts 
are in and the Congress and people 
are behind the clean-up, come in 
with a White House-backed bill for 
a cemplete reorganization of the 
State Dept. 

The State Dept. is not the only one 
to be purged te safeguard the new 
Administration’s policies both at heme 
and abroad—although it is the one 
McCarthy, through his attack on the 


Voice of America, is now working on 


OKAY BY TAFT: Last week Sen. Taft, 
after a White House conference, said 
Eisenhower plans an executive order to 
remove Civil Service protection from 
most policy-making and many other 
posts. The same day Claude R. Wickard, 
head of Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and one of the few New Dealers 
left in the government (he had served 
with the Agriculture Dept. since 1933), 
was forced to resign even though his 
term had two years to run. The N.Y. 
Times reported: 

Before the conference, Sen. Taft 
had said the idea was to rid the gov- 
ernment of New Deal thinkers. 

Taft himself was firmly behind ait 
three current witch-hunt probes: Mc- 
Carthy’s in the State Dept., and the 
other two in schools and colleges. Ou 
Mar. 7 in a Cleveland radio interview 
he called them “entirely justified’; on 
Mar. 15 in a TV interview he termed 
McCarthy's activities “very helpful and 
constructive.” Gone were whatever 
hopes some held that the Republican 
Administration’s “sane wing” would 
curb its wild men. 


BISHOP OXNAM 
The practice is incredtble 





ANGRY VOICES: But the wiid men 
were running into opposition of a stur- 
dier sort. Voices seldom heard in recent 
times in behalf of freedom were begin- 
ning to be raised in anger. With each 
new voice lending courage to others, 
it seemed a belated full-scale revolt 
against McCarthyism might be brewing. 

Many took heart from the powerful 
indictment of the “inquisitors” before 
17,000 teachers, superintendents and 
top educators in Atlantic City (GUAR- 
DIAN, 2/26) by Mrs. Agnes Meyer, who 
later torced Rep. Velde te retract a 
smear against her. Then Sens. Wayne 
Morse’ (Ind.-Ore.), “Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.) and Herbert H. Lehman 
(D-N.Y.) demanded changes in the 
procedures of Congressional investi- 
gating bodies. 

Velde’s announcement Mar. 9 that it 
was “entirely possible” ‘his committee 
would probe churches, “including in- 
dividual members of the cloth,” loosed 
a storm. When Rep. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr. (D-N.Y.) introduced a resolu- 
tien to oust Velde as chairman, Velde’s 
own committee backed away, said there 
would be no probe of churches or any- 
thing else set off by Velde without 
committee approval. But last week 
committee member Donald L. Jackson 
(R-Calif.) said there were “Commu- 
nists in the church,” set his sights on 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
who, he said, “served God on Sunday 
and the Communist front the rest of 
the week.” 


“OUR FAITH IN JEOPARDY”: The 
Natl. Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., top body of organized Pro- 
testantism, criticized the probes and 
set up a Committee on the Mainten- 
ance of American Freedom. Bishop 
Oxnam said the Velde Committee 


“ 


. .. follows a practice that is in- 
credible. . . . Our freedom and our 
faith are in jeopardy. ...Men who 
say that in every little red school- 
house there is a little Red teacher 
me tak” 

Dr. A. Powelt Davies of Washington’s 

Ali Souls Unitarian Church in a sermon 

titled “Study in Tyraany” denounced 


(Continued on Page 6) 


co-existence of capitalist and socialist 


countries, or a third world war of 
atomic devastation. 
On Mar. 15—after the U.S.S.R. 


Supreme Soviet had paid silent tribute 
te Czechoslovakia’s President Goitwald, 
who died shortly following Stalin— 
Soviet Premier Malenkov reaffirmed his 
country’s policy of peace in his in- 
augural address: 

“|... The law for our government 
is the obligation unremiitingly to at- 
tend to the good of the people for 
the maximum satisfaction of material 
and cultural needs. . .©. The Sovie 
policy of peace is based on respeci 
for the rights of peoples of other 
countries, great and small. ... There 
is not one disputed or undecided 
question that cannot be decided by 
peaceful means. ... That is our atti- 
tude toward all states, including the 
ee 

“INVITATION TO IKE”: Political 
pundits searched back in their files, 
found in Malenkov’s earlier speeches 
the same emphasis on peaceful con- 
struction in the U.S.S.R. In his Octo- 
ber report to the 19th Communist Party 
congress he had stressed that Soviet 
leaders had greatiy raised the goals of 
their society, not only on the economic 
but especially on the cultural and poli- 
tical levels—and that these goals could 
only be attained in peace. 

Malenkov’s emphasis as the new gov- 
ernment was presented for Supreme 
Soviet ratification, and the sim lar one 
made by Deputy Premier Beria and 
Foreign Minister Molotov, “created a 
sensation” (wrote N.Y. Times corres- 
pondent Harrison Salisbury from Mos- 

















Cleveland Plain Deaier 
“He keeps on growing.” 


cow, 3/16) “among Western diplomats,” 
who found it 


. .. the strongest statement on the 
question of peace between Russia and 
the U.S. that has been made in re- 
cent times by the chief of the Soviet 
state. LA number of diplomats] char- 
acterized {it] as an open invitation 
to the U.S. to enter into diplomatic 
negetiations to solve the conflicts be- 
tween the two countries. ..«. One 
diplomat representing a country on 
the friendliest terms with the U.S. 
regarded [Lit] as a virtual invitation 
to President Eisenhower to enter into 
negotiations with Mr. Malenkoy with 
a view to removing world tensions. 
CAPITULATE, PLEASE: Washington's 
response was polite “interest” and a 
request for ;‘deeds, not words”: Walter 
Lippmann asked concrete proposals 
through proper diplomatic channels, 
the NYT wanted “deeds” to end the 
Korean War, bring about Austrian inde- 
pendence and unification and freedom 
of Germany. UN delegate Ernest Gross 


(Continued on Page 3} 
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When F.D.R. died 
POTRERO, CALIF. 

On April 12, 1945, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died. The next Gay Mar- 
ehal Stalin wrote: 

“On behalf of the Soviet govern- 
ment and myself personally, I ex- 
press our profound condolence to 
the government of the U.S. on the 
ecention of the premature death of 
President Roosevelt. The American 
people and the United Nations have 
in Frenkiin Roosev.lt a great poli- 
tician of world sienficance «and a 
pioneer in the organization of peace 





and security after the war. The 
government of the Soviet Union 
expresses sincere sympathy te the 


American people in their great loss 
and their conviction that the pol- 
icy Of friendship between the great 
powers who are shouldering the 
main burden of war against the 
common enemy will continue in the 
Tuture.” 


The black-edged flags of the 
Boviet Union were slowly hoisted 
over the Kremlin, over all public 


buildings, and in the city squares. 
Jt was a gesture to the head of a 
foreign government unparalleled in 
Boviet history. 

Fight years laier Joseph Stalin 
@ied. Many worid leaders recalled 
Bialin’s mighty effort in behalf of 
the allies in the war against fas- 
eis. The more honest statesmen 
acknowledged Stalin's greatness. 
Noi so Dwight Pisenhower and his 
junior partner, Winston Churchil). 
They sent mere perfunctory notes 
to the Soviet government. 

Eisenhower and Churchi)] may be 
the Jeaders of Western Christian 
elviization ‘(Ange-Saxon branch). 
They are also high-class boors. 

George E. Ebbert 


Spreading crazy craze? 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

A reader of the L.A. Times 
writes to that paper (Mar. 7) sug- 
gesting that it should start a new 
eoluron consisting ef items from its 
Own pagss heaced: “Just How Crazy 
Can We Get?” He nominates these 


If there’s a bulls-eye above, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION HAS EXPIRED! 
YOUR IMMEDIATE RENEWAL 
ENTITLES YOU TO A FREE COPY OF 
WE CAN BE FRIENDS, Corl Morzoni’s importont documented 
history of how the cold wor begon ond how to end it. 
This Offer Terminates March 31 


IN. 
(Cheek your name and address for cor- 
Put it in an airmail envelope with 
(dollar bills are OK) and mail IMMEDIATELY to 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


is essentiol to include your 
Address Lobel 


(on the re- 
verse of this blonk) with oll 
torrespondence to the sub- 


scrition department. 


dust tear off this corner with 


$2 fer 52 weeks 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


Sen. Roland V. Libonati, one 
of the twe state senators who 
voted against the Chicago Crime 
Commission bills, said: “If you 
keep on improving criminal law, 


you will destrey justice. This 
bill [the perjury measure] de- 
sireys the integrity of a man 


whe told a lie under oath.” 
—Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 26. 
One-year free Sub to sender 
ef each item printed under this 
heading. Winner: Gordon Weis- 
enborn, Chicago. 











jtems as a starter: 

“Livings costs hit new high in 
January.” 

“Cabinet members get $1,500 al- 
lowance to have portraits painted.” 

“Gifts of surplus butter, ‘un- 
wanted’ by American housewives, 
to be given away to friendly na- 
tions.” (The reader comments: “We 
haven't had a pound of butter in 
our house since before World War 
ag | Charlies C. Watkins 


The Rosenberg fight 
KELOWNA, B.C., CANADA 

We will win fight for the Rosen- 
wergs. Every Canadian is aware of 
their misfortune and most Cana- 
Gians are not pleased with Ameri- 
fan justice these days. You, the 
GUARDIAN, are now holding the 
flag of liberty, and history tells us 
you wi}) not fail. 

Selmer & Doris Bean 
- Greenglass* drawing 
OLATHE, COLO. 

To clear up the atmosphere in 
the Rosenberg Case so that even 
the enemy can't wiggle out of it— 
let's demand that a group of top 
scientists be allowed to examine 
this sealed. drawing of. Greenglass 
and report their findings to the 
judge, the Supreme Court, the 
pardoning attorney and President 
Eisenhower and the world. 

Dr. B. Broyles 


Like Kevin Barry 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Mach hae been done for clemency 
in behalf of the Rosenbergs, and 
your publication deserves first place 
in bringing to world attention the 
Plight of these unfortunate victims 
of an America gone mad. Nothing, 
however, hase been done to liken 
this tragic sityation to its most 
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modern analogy the case Of Kevin 
Barry. 

I feel that the ‘slogan should be 
raised: “These Kevin Barrys of 
America Shall Not Die!” One would 
be amazed at the results among 
those who remember the great sac- 
rifice of that young medical siu- 
dent for the “crime” of refusing to 
be an informer. Frank Murphy 


Have you foliowed up 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
With respect to 
subs which I sent in before the 
52 elections, out of the seven I 
sent in three have renewed. ... 
One other person has not yét been 
seen about renewing. 
Mary ©, 
The “Devil” in Moscow 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
May I say 
people whose 


some 4 for $1 


Whitehead 


a few words to the 
criticism of the 
GUARDIAN’s treatment of “Red 
anti-Semitism” you have printed? 

You demand that American pro- 
gressives should expose evils in 
Russia as well as our own country. 
Why? Will that help to remove 
those evils? What has been the ef- 
fect of the incessant denunciation 
of Soviet evils and shortcomings, 
whether real or imaginary, by non- 
Soviet reactionaries, liberals and 
“leftists"? Merely to pave the way 
to war against the Soviet Union, 
both by bringing the people in 








Lancaster in Daily Express, London 

“Imogen, dear, I'm afraid you 

have still not quite grasped 

what we mean by ‘Current 
Affairs.’ ” 


general to hate that country, and 
by breaking up the opposition to 
the war program into conflicting 
factions. Indced, it can be shown 
that the hate-Russia campaign, by 
intensifying the war danger, re- 
sults in the strengthening of those 
Soviet institutions and practices 
which are repulsive to many Amer- 
ican progressives. 

But that is not the point. The 
only question about the Soviet 
Union that is of vital importance 
to us Americans at the present 
time is the question of Soviet for- 
eign policy: are they planning war 
against us, or are they content to 
stay within their Own boundaries 
and run their country their own 
way? 

The real progressive will con- 
tinue to fight for genuine democ- 
racy at home and a peaceful for- 
eign policy abroad. An important 
part of that fight is to expose the 
exposers of the “Red devil.” Our 
problem is to persuade Our fellow 
citizens and our government to let 
the Soviet people and their gov- 
ernment go to the devil—or heaven, 


as you chooce—in their own way. 
If the idea offends your lofty 
sense of moral Obligation, then 


work it out of your system by call- 
ing for an end to the slaughter of 


Koreans and Chinese. Incidentally, 
that would ssve American ives 
also. Sholem Aleichem 
“Unfair” but informative 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Isn't there enough derogatory 


fact about the Dulles brothers to 
make your guilt-by-association at- 
tacks superfluous? Such attacks as 
“Both the Dulles brothers were 
closely associated with the mag- 
nates who created Hitler's Third 
Reich” fre all too frequent in your 
paper. They are utterly unfair. 
No, don’t cancel. Biased. and 
sometimes unfair, you are stil) in- 
formative. Michael Kice 


Those gaps 
EVELETH, MINN. 

A reader from Berkeley, 
makes a point I have often noted 
that to fully appreciate the 
GUARDIAN as a dispenser of news 
while it is new, one must review 
the’ copies of six months ago and 
longer. ° 

No one, not even the most sin- - 
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REPORT TO READERS 





How you can get your 
Guardian to arrive earlier 


UR FIRST NEW YORK EDITION came off Jast week without 
a serious hitch—and with some important dividends. 


For one thing, the 


GUARDIAN hit 


newsstands Saturday 


morning just ahead of most of the weekend papers, with the 
result that sales perked:up with the very first issue. 

Alsc, thousands of New York subscribers received their papers 
in Saturday morning's mail, which meant overnight delivery from 


press to mailbox. 


This speed in delivery was accomplished throvgh al) around 


cooperation by the N.Y. Post Office, bui principally because 


we 


changed our New York Ciiy mailing list over from an alpha- 
betical-by-borough sei-up to a breakdown by postal zones. 
This meant that the bags of GUARDIANS left our mailing 


platform labeled directly for the zone pest offices, 


cases reached their destinations 


most 


the 


and in 
in a matter of hours afte! 


papers came off the press on Friday. 


HERE WERE SOME DELAYS, 


and we are doing what we can 


to eliminate them; and we are convinced that zoning our 


mailing lists wherever possible 


will spced deliveries in 


cities. A zoned list for Chicago, for example, should get the pap 


in Chicago mail boxes Monday mornings. 


= | 


Postal-zoning a big list is a big job, and we need your help. 
If you are in a postal-zoned area aid your zone number is not 


on your address label on Page 


One, please clip the label, add 


your correct zone number and mail it back to our Circulation 
Dept. This will speed the job of converting and save us hours 


going through the zone 


directory. 
As we dc this, it follows that all correspondence 


relating to 


your subscription also should contain your zone number, so that 
we can locate your address-stenci] immediately. So please in the 
future include your adéress labe) from Page One with any cor- 
respondence about your subseription. 


NCiDENTALLY, a)) this brave 
mean that the GUARDIAN’s 
any manner of means. 


future is nailed down 


foiure does not 
for 53 by 


talk about the 


Our “Buck-of-the-Month” pledgers have come through hand- 


somely in March—the first month of the pledge campaign 


but 


the number of inaividual pledgers just isn't large enough to meet 
the monthly gap ‘twixt income and outgo. 
So we direct your attention te the lower left-hand corner of 


this page—and again ask your pledge for °53, if 
already joined our Corps ef Angels. 


you haven't 
—THE EDITORS 





cere conservative, can read the 
typical daily paper thceughtfully 
and not be conscious of deliberate 


omissions. All I expect of the 
GUARDIAN is to fill some of these 
gaps. My only complaint is that 


it is not able to fill enough of 
them. Can't you spére space enough 
to let us know what is voing on 
in-South America? 

It is amusing, in an jronical 
sort Of way, to see how readers of 
liberal periodicals—and oh how this 
includes labor publications—are 
expected to magically hit just ex- 
actly the arm chair editeria) policy 
of each reader while the same read- 
er blithely shells out the price of 
his advertiser-dominated daily with 
never a peep. kK. ER. Moff 

P.S.: What do you mean— pennies 
and nickels at the end of the day? 
Don't you have any children? 


Out the bull's-eye! 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Last night when I picked wp my 
March 5 copy of the GUARDIAN, 
I saw a “bull's-eye” with the ae- 
companying definition of jt# mean- 
ing. 

I enjoy reading the GUARDIAN, 
but do NOT like buli'’s-eyes in my 
copies. Accordingly, I am encios- 
ing ‘my check for #10 to cover my 
renewal, a new sub for my friend, 
and- 6 contribution. 


May you continue to publith the 
GUARDIAN wuninierruptedly. This 
antidote to the unprecedented hys- 
teria in our country is a MUST 
for every thinking citizen. M. A. 

Exit ML Ass bhulls-eye! For ten 
bieks—or even just a regular twe 
beek renewsl—well gladly strike 
the bull’s-evye from any expiring 
sob. Ed 

Tribute 
UPSTATE, N.Y. 

if, when 1 Gie, 

the venal press should say 

a Great, Good Man 

has gone from us this day 


pb. 8. 


14) know it not os 
... and so be spared the pain 
of realizing 


] had lived in vain. 


For Lora Trainor 
ONTARIO, CALIF. 

James Aronson spoke © wus here 
a few weeke ago and many persone 
made contributions ($130 was col- 
lected) to the GUARDIAN. They 
gave In memury of Mre. Lora B. M. 
Trainor. Father Mandel 


The first bill 


ALTADENA, CALIF. 

The first and most important bil 
every 
pledge 
-ment. 


the GUARDIAN 
Love and encovrage- 
The Bete: meas 


month — 


($5). 
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The case of the Wandering Thunderjets 


By Victor Perio 


yn press interviews the pilots (Lts. 

Warren Brown, Donald C. Smith) 
of the two U.S. Thunderjets shot 
down near the Czech-West German 
border contradicted each other, shed 
doubt on the Pentagon version which 
claimed the jets were on the W. Ger- 
man side of the border. 


Published details on location and 
direction of flight suggest the U.S. 
planes could easily -have been in 
Czechoslovakia. UP correspondent 
Howard Melsahn quoted Brown, the 
pilot who was shot down: 

“We were flying along the Czech 
border when we spotted those air- 
craft.” 

Smith, on the other hand, 

. said the American jets were at 
least 7 to 10 miles inside the Ger- 
man border and flying in a north- 
westerly direction at the time of 
the attack. 





Then followed this quote from 
Smith: 

“We had been heading in that 
direction [deeper into W. Germany] 
for two or three minutes before the 
interception took place.” (Long 
Island St2r-Journal, 3/11). 

At 400 miles per hour, jets cover al- 
most 7 miles per minute. Flying for 
2% minutes “deeper into Germany” to 
reach a point 84% miles inside Ger- 
many means starting 8 miles the 
other side of the border—that is, in 
Czechoslovakia. Even had they been 
flying at a 45 deg. angle, the starting 
point would still be several miles in- 
side Czechoslovakia. 


Why did they run? 
According to both pilots, they acted 
more like guilty parties scurrying 
away than experienced veterans of 
Korean fighting defending U.S. occu- 
pied territory from invasion. On 
sighting the Czech plane, said Brown, 


. I made an immediate turn to 
the ‘left, keeping away from the 
border” (N.Y.Times, 3/12). 

Smith said they both began to make 
circles when they saw the Czech 
planes (UP account). Failure of the 
fliers to fight back puzzled reporters. 
The NYT man wrote (3/2): 


... (Their story] and statements 
by Air Force spokesmen did not 
clear up the question of why defen- 
sive measures had not been taken. 

Brown ...and. Smith . 
when asked why they had not fired 
back, said they were unable to an-' 
swer for security reasons. ... 

Pilots have orders to “fight back 
if attacked with a clearly hostile act 
or if it is a matter of saving life.” ... 
Brown .. . lost control of his air- 
craft and had no chance of firing 
back. . .. Smith said he had seen 
the shooting from some distance 
but had no chance to intervene... . 

This was Lt. Smith’s version in 
the press conference. Later he told 


“The Periscope,’ 3/16): 


the Reuters news agency that he 
could have chased the MIG’s after 
the shooting but had _ received 
urgent instructions via radio to re- 
turn to his base. 


Past pattern 
For several years, while Washing- 
ton has officially denied charges of 
invading territory of socialist coun- 
tries, columnists have admitted or 
boasted of such incursions. Latest is 
the current issue of Newsweek (in 


“SLIP-UPS” 

The Air Force is denying this, but 
its F-86 jets have been crossing the 
Yalu River boundary into Manchu- 
ria in “hot pursuit” of MIG-15s that 
have threatened U.S. bombers. The 
Air Force still feels pilots should be 
allewed to do this if necessary, but 
the rule against it hasn’t been re- 
,.voked. The . pilots. are said .to be 
crossing “accidentally.” 

Newsweek's ad plugging this issue 
is. even more explicit (NYT, 3/12): 
“F-86 jets have been crossing the Yalu 
with Air Force knowledge.” 








Malenkov speech bids 
West to talk peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


asked for “some indication that they 
are ready to negotiate in good faith” on 
disarmament (N.Y. World-Teiegram, 
3/18). Brushed off or ignored were the 
Soviets’ concrete proposals for imme- 
diate stage-by-stage disarming; for 
cease-fire in Korea to be followed by a 
top-level conference to solve Far East 
problems; for four-power conferences 
for an Austrian peace treaty and for 
German unification and freedom. 

The “deeds” asked of Moscow—which 
had “achieved all these results without 
using a single Russian soldier” (Dulles, 
1/5) 'while the U.S. had soldiers and 
bases around the world—amounted to 
the same as had been demanded ever 
since the cold war: capitulation to 
Washington without any U.S. compro- 


mise. While the Administration ex- 
pressed “interest” in the peace pro- 
posals, Sen. William F. Knowland (R- 
Calif.) urged the U.S. to ask UN to 


declare the U.S.S.R. an aggressor in 
Korea. Asking also for a China blockade 
and a State Dept. demand that all UN 
members withdraw recognition from 
China, Knowland seemed to be prepar- 
ing public opinion for “new military 
measures” in the Far East: 


Western planes get 
high roaming fever 
The State Dept.’s words of “interest” 


were accompanied by clashes on_ the 
socialist countries’ borders which bore 
every sign of resulting from provocative 
Western deeds further endangering 
world peace. Near the border between 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S. Zone of 
Germany, two U.S. jet planes were 
fired upon by two MIG’s. Near the 
border between E. Germany and the 
British Zone, a British bomber was hit 
by fire from two MIG’s and crashed 
with the loss of seven lives. A U.S. 
“weather reconnaissance plane” was 
fired on by a MIG over the ocean near 
Kamchatka, Soviet Siberia. ~- 

From Washington and London came 
angry protests, charges of “unprovoked 
attack” and “murder.” Moscow said the 
British bomber had flown 75 miles into 
E. Germany and that the wreckage, 
which fell in E. Germany, showed the 
plane was armed. London said that if 
spent shells were found in the wreck- 


age, it was because the plane “recently 
was used in gunnery practice’; later 
Churchill admitted the plane “may 


have accidentally crossed into the East- 
ern zone of Germany at some point” 
(NYT, 3/18). 


“COMPLETELY ROUTINE”: U.S. ex- 
planations of the Czech border incident 
suggested that the jets had crossed the 
border (see box). The Air Force state- 
ment that the plane fired on near Kam- 
chatka was on a “completely routine” 
flight 25 miles from the coast (it said 
such flights would be continued “despite 
Russia’s shooting challenge”) left at 
least two Senators unsatisfied. Senate 
Armed Services Comm. member Ralph 
Flanders (R-Vt.) wondered if weather 





Klement Gottwald 


LEMENT GOTTWALD, President 

of Czechoslovakia, died of pneu- 
monia and pleurisy on Mar. 14 at the 
age of 56. 

Born in Moravia, the son of a 
peasant, Gottwald became involved 
in the labor movement at an early 
age; he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party since its beginning in 
1921, for three years edited two party 
organs. He became CP Secy.-Gen. in 
1929, and was elected to the Czecho- 
slovakian parliament. 

As early as 1932 Gottwald told the 
workers of his country “to watch 
closely the events in Germany,” and 
he was the first Czechoslovak poli- 
tical leader to give warning when 
Hitler came to power. In 1938 he tried 

' hard to persuade President Benes 
, to accept the Soviet Union’s offer 
of military aid to Czechoslovakia 
against German aggression. After 
Munich he went te Moscow, from 
where .he directed resistance inside 
+ and outside Czechoslovakia. 
_ In 1945 hé returned home and be- 
came, in' succession, Prime Minister 
and then President. As Prime Minis- 
ter he succéssfully carried through 
the Two-Year Plan, and in 1946 as 
... President. he launched and began 
&.. 





directing the Five-Year Plan to lead 
Czechoslovakia on the road to social- 
ism. He called for constant vigilance 
against internal and external ene- 
mies and saboteurs of the planned 
economic development of his coun- 
try. 

A quiet, hard-working man, Gott- 
wald found relaxation in music and 
in the company of children. Czecho- 
slovakians mourn the passing of one 
they called “true son of the people.” 





broths “ at 
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Drawing by Francois, Paris 
WEATHER FLIG@T 
“Cloudy—some showers—over Moscow.” 


could not be observed nearer home, and 
if there were “elements of chip on the 


shoulder” in the plane’s flying so close 
to Russia. Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
(D-Wash.) said that 


... Since the RB-50 was 600 miles 

west of the nearest U.S. territory in 

the Aleutians, he could understand 
why the Soviet planes might want 

to challenge it (NYT, 3/18). 
STRANGE INCIDENT: The _possibi- 
lity that the incidents might have been 
inspired by desire to jolt W. Europeans 
into more active support of U.S. policy 
was implied in C. L. Sulzberger’s NYT 
report (3/15) that they could be con- 
vinced of the necessity for a European 
Defense army by facing them “with an 
immediate threat of disaster.” 

Some light on the Pentagon’s recent 
policies near the Soviets’ Pacific shores 
was thrown by a UP report from Paris 
(3/16)—unpublished by most newspa- 


pers—on a Clash that took place last . 


Nov. 18. The report said that U.S. Task 
Force 77, cruising between Japan and 
Vladivostok, sighted by radar some 
planes approaching the fleet. Four jets 
found seven MIG’s 35 miles from the 
fleet and—according to naval instruc- 
tions that unidentified or “unfriendly” 
planes must never be allowed to fly 
over U.S. warships—opened fire, shoot- 
ing down three MIG’s. There was no 
indication that the MIG’s were on any 
“unfriendly” mission; they were flying 
over neutral waters. 


Readers of the report were left won- 
dering two things. Does the Pentagon 
now consider its territorial limit to be 
35 miles from wherever its ships or 
planes happen to be, even if they ap- 
proach close to Soviet shores? What 
would the Pentagon do if Soviet planes 
or ships approached within that dis- 
tance of U.S. shores? 


New war moves, A-bombs; 


“subversives—our brand’ 

Other developments last week: 

@ Yugoslavia’s Premier Tito, now 
allied in a Balkan Pact with Greece 
and Turkey, paid a state visit to Britain 
where he. was guarded (NYT, 3/18) by 
“hundreds of policemen surrounding 
every building he enters.” (NYT, 3/17, 
reported: “A large motherly woman 
circulated. in the crowd carrying a 
brown paper parcel labeled in: capitai 


letters ‘bomb. ”’) British officials ex- 
pected Tito (Wall St. Journal, 3/16) “to 
agree to Adriatic naval bases for Ameri- 
can and British warships in the Medi- 
terranean, and to strategic air bases in 
his country for the West.” This, WSJ 
said editorially (3/17), had “all the ear- 
marks of planned pressure on the 
Soviet.” 

@iIn N. Korea, round-the-cleck 
bombing was resumed as preparations 
for a new offensive went forward. Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) told the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune (3/16) that. “certain 
types [of atomic weapons] could .. . be 
used effectively in Korea.” Former Air 
Force Secy., now Sen., Stuart Syming- 
ton (D-Mo.) decried U.S. attempts “to 
purchase a nervous neutrality,” asked: 
“Why don’t we use the atomic bomb?” 

@ David Lawrence (NYHT, 3/19) pro- 
posed “a naval blockade [and] sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Cey- 
lon’”’ because Ceylon sells rubber to 
China. The Alsops (NYHT, 3/17), con- 

‘cluding that air-vapor trails reported 
seen over Alaska were left by Soviet 
planes, said another $6-7 billion should 
be added to the already-proposed addi- 
tional $20 billion for U.S. air defense. 

@ In Nevada, the U.S. set off. its 
35th nuclear explosion—a bomb “that 
may be used to annihilate armies of a 
would-be aggressor before they suc- 
ceeded in crossing the border of their 
intended enemy” (NYT, 3/17). Two 
“dummy families” were “killed” in a 
“little white house” specially built near 
the explosion. 

@ Kiplinger’s Washington newsletter, 
in a report on “subversives ... our 

: brand,” wrote: . 

. We'll use black diplomacy, 
cloak-and- -dagger stuff, within the 
satellites; oh yes, our government 
does this, and it’s effective. 

@ British Field Marshal Montgomery, 
who had intended to “dress up in Rus- 
sian uniform to inject a touch of real- 
ism in a five-day sham battle of brains 
at SHAPE,” thought better of it. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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IS LOW-COST INSURANCE UN-AMERICAN? 
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Behind the attempt to ligidate the Iwo 


By Elmer Bendiner 

TTORNEY Paul W. Williams, counsel 

for the New York State Insurance 
Dept., waved his arms and shouted that 
“war with Russia could come within 
a year.” On that note he pegged his 
plea before the Court of Appeals, N. Y. 
State’s highest court, for liquidation of 
the Intl. Workers Order, 23-year old 
interracial, multi-national fraternal or- 
cer of 160,000 persons. Lower courts had 
already granted the order. 

In his brief, Williams said the neces- 
sity to liquidate IWO would become 
clear if one remembered 

the losses of Latvia, Lithuania, 

Esthonia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, 

Bulgaria, East Germany, Czecho- 

slovakia, China and North Korea.... 

The precarious situations of France 

and Italy. ... 

Williams’ round-the-world argument 
came home with this challenge to N. Y.’s 
highest court: “This is a race between 
the State of New York and the Attorney 
General” (of the U.S.A.). 


ABSCONDING MARXISTS: Among the 
few Insurance Dept. arguments which 
had anything to do with insurance was 
this: since IWO leaders are described 
by 13 witnesses (all frequent testifiers) 
as pro-Marxist, they may be expected, 
if they should be prosecuted, to ab- 
scond with the Order’s funds. The brief 
argued: 

In the event of war, or perhaps 
even before, it may be assumed that 
Government agencies will apprehend 
for confinement many known Com- 
munists. The obvious move on the 
part of the Communists in anticipa- 
tion would be to go underground 
with any funds necessary to Sustain 
them which might otherwise be lost, 
to them. 

Williams admitted IWO’s excellent 
financial condition (assets: nearly 
$7,000,000; a total of $17,000,000 paid 
out in benefits), but insisted it was a 
“hazard” to the State because of “the 
directional leadership and domination,” 
and that it violated the Smith and N. Y. 
State Criminal Anarchy Acts. He then 
defended the banning of IWO’s conven- 
tion last year. Judge Desmond asked: 

“How can you justify your refusal 
to allow the people to hold’ a con- 
vention? ... Will this preventing of 
holding a convention, then, prevent 
the members from reforming them- 
selves?” 


ARE CONVENTIONS LEGAL? Wil- 
liams answered that although the 
members had been “lured” in, they were 
so much a part of IWO thinking that 
even if all the “evils” were rectified, the 


officers changed, it would all be only | 





THE FACE OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 
Members watch a baseball game at a summer picnic 


“pretense.” Judge Fuld suggested: 
“You thought if there were a new 
convention and new officers elected, 
you would have to start all over 
again.” 
Williams answered: “Yes.” 
Desmond pressed the point: 


Judge 


“But even the Communist Party 
aes to hold conventions, isn’t 
it?” 

Williams admitted that was. still 
legal. The IWO had in fact offered to 
let the State sit in, even supervise the 
convention, but the ban was neverthe- 
less imposed. 


OKAY FOR THE OTHERS: Executives 
of strictly commercial insurance com- 
panies had also been on the carpet for 
their political views. The outcome was 
different. In the 1940 campaign the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. had used 
policyholders’ stencils for circulation of 
GOP campaign literature, which had 
also been mailed out by Aetna and 
Prudential with company money. Offi- 
cials of all three had circulated warn- 
ings, which the state examiner called 
“inflammatory,” telling policyholders a 
Democratic victory would jeopardize 
their insurance. The Supt. of Insurance 
said at that time: 

“There can be no question but that 
the president or any other official of 
a life insurance company has an 
absolute right to express his political 
opinions and even enter a political 
campaign if he believes it in the in- 
terests of the public and the coun- 
try. ... No limitation on this right 
can or should be or is here intend- 


ed. ... There is no direct prohibi- 

tion against political activity in the 

Insurance Law.” 

Political activity is the only charge 
against 1WO. 


WHAT IWO DOES: The success of 
IWO insurance has for years embar- 
rassed commercial companies. IWO 
policies, averaging less than $1,000, 
often represent the only insurance 
available to low-income families. 

Life insurance is available in amounts 
up to $5,000 in the usual range of en- 
dowment, 20-year and straight life and 
term plans. In addition IWO carries 
sick benefits (it pays $20 a week for 30 
weeks to members stricken with tuber- 
culosis, gives accident and dismember- 
ment benefits). Aside from insurance 
plans its welfare funds give direct aid 
to sick, needy and unemployed mem- 
bers. No other fraternal society offers 
insurance without discriminatory pre- 
miums to Negroes and to workers in 
industries marked “hazardous.” 


THE VA DISAGREES: The prosecu- 
tion, confronted with IWO’s unique 
services, said: 
“There is, of course, no such thing 
as ‘cheap insurance.’ ”’ 

Referring to IWO’s renewable life 
term policies, the Superintendent's 
brief says: 

“Having the lowest rate, it also 
affords the least protection.” 

But the Veterans Administration 
pamphlet 3-A says that though it has 
no. lapse or surrender value, 





\ am 


IWO members speak 


Samples of affidavits given by over 
100 IWO members: 


Iwo... is the One iMsurance com. 
pany which does not have one rule for 
me, a Negro, and another for white mem- 
bers. It has proven to me that there are 
white peopje in America who really be. 
lieve in democracy for all... saved me 
hundreds of dollars in insurance prem- 
iums, given my family pretection within 
my means. ... We Negro members hive 
no place to turn to get the cheap, fair 
and equal benefits IWO has given us. 

James Moorer, New York 


The Lodge activities Include dances, 
dinners and other social affairs . . , 
meetings at which there is often a dov- 
tor to talk on child care or a speaker on 
current events. The meetings are con- 
ducted in English and Spanish. In past 
years the Lodge has also carried on pro- 
grams of Mexican culture, especially for 
the chiidren, who were taught Mexican 
dances and songs. 

Mrs. Catherine Ales, LOs Ane: les 


My husband died in 1847 .. . it was 
the people of the Lodge who helped ine 
arrange the funeral, . . . b received the 
death and sick benefit that was coming 
to him during the time of his illness. tt 
is something you don't find in an insur- 
ance organization that people in the 
Lodge are always interested in your own 
private problems. . . . When the little 
girl has a birthday party they always re- 
member to bring her u-eful gifts whieh 
1 could) not) possibly afford. 

Mrs. Mary Logan, Los Angeles 
oo y 


‘ 





... term insurance furnishes the 
largest amount of protection per 
dollar of premium paid. ... 

Some 20,000,000 GI’s receive National 

Service termeinsurance, and that term 
has recently been renewed. 
THE MAN WITH THE KEY: While at- 
torneys Osmond K. Fraenkel for IWO 
and Milton Friedman for the IWO 
Policyholders Protective Commitiee 
hold the legal line in Albany, the 
Order's headquarters functions under 
army-of-occupation rules at 80 Fifth 
Av., with a staff of 18 State Insurance 
Dept. inspectors quartered there (sala- 
ries: $8,000 a month, paid by IWO). 
They check on every employe, open all 
mail, censor everything out of the 
mimeograph machine. 

The occupation will continue until 
the Appeals Court rules; it has before 
it 3-400 pages of briefs, 500 exhibits, 
several thousand pages of record, but 
its decision may come at any moment. 
If the liquidation is upheld, 1WO will 
try to take it before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. If IWO is upheld, N.Y. State 
may try to take it higher. 

The case, unlike criminal trials, can 
be halted at any time. Its status is more 
that of a civil suit. If the man who sues 
withdraws, the case is over. The man 
responsible for this suit is Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. A barrage of letters to his 
Albany mansion could lift the siege, 
end the threat to IWO. 





NAACP launches 


membership drive 


By Eugene Gordon 

HE Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 

of Colored People (20 W. 40th St., 
N.Y.C.), founded 43 years ago by 
Negro and white progressives headed 
by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, began this 
month a drive for 300,000 new mem- 
bers, Negro, white, adult and youth. 
These are some of the campaigns in 
which the NAACP is participating: 


SCHOOLS: Republican Senators Jas. 
H. Duff, Robt. C. Henrickson and 
Irving M. Ives, Democrats Hubert H. 
Humphrey and Herbert H. Lehman, and 
independent Wayne Morse have joined 
the NAACP in urging the Defense Dept. 
“to end all racial segregation in schools 
on military posts.” Among Officials 
charged with having “teamed up in 
1951 to maintain existing segregation 
and to extend it to posts that did not 
previously have it” was a member of the 
U.S. Office of Education named B. 
Alden Lillywhite. 


TELEVISION: A “March of Time” TV 
program showing lily-white Levittown, 
Pa. as the U.S.’s “most perfectly 


Afro-American, Baltimore 


IKE’S RECORD TO DATE 


planned community” has been pro- 
tested to officials of WCAU-TV, Phila. 
outlet of CBS network. 

FEPC: In Sacramento the Calif. Com- 
mittee for Fair Employment Practices 
was set up last month. 

HOUSING: “Key Republican leaders” 





have been asked to investigate 

. the attitudes of former Rep. Al- 
bert M. Cole of Kansas on the issues 
of public housing and racial segrega- 
tion in federally-aided public hous- 
ing, before his name is presented to 
the Senate for confirmation as ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 

Finance Agency. 

Cole is said to have a record of ‘“‘con- 
sistent opposition to public housing.” 
The NAACP urged the Senate Banking 
Committee to ask him 

. . to state whether he will honor 
the Supreme Court decisions which 
struck down court enforcement of re- 
strictive covenants and showed clear- 

ly that the government cannot be a 

party to enforcing racial segregation. 
FLORIDA MURDERS: A federal grand 
jury in Miami, Fla., “is directing spe- 
cific attention to the |Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T.] Moore murders as part of an 
extensive inquiry of terrorism and Ku 
Klux Klan activity in Florida.,” the 
NAACP reports, crediting itself with 
having helped stimulate the probe. A 
bomb exploded under the NAACP offi- 
cial’s house Christmas night, 1951. The 
jury began its “general investigation” 
Oct. 6, 1952. 


TRAVEL: A study of jimcrow travel 
laws reveals that 


«+ + bus and railway employes may 


call on passengers to help them eject 

colored people in Alabama and Flo- 

rida... lin S. Carolina and Virginia] 
the conductors or company agents 
may chase colored passengers after 
forcing them from trains and also 
take them to jail. 

Arkansas law still requires that 
signs for “colored’ and “white” must 
be posted in letters four inches high. 

Drivers and conductors have police 

power in Florida, Georgia, Miss., N. 

Carolina, Okla., S. Carolina, Tenn., 

Texas and Virginia. 

A Senate bill designed to outlaw jim- 
crow travel (S, 465) has been referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other executive agencies for study. 


CICERO RIOTS: Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP special counsel, has written 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell regarding 
the Cicero, Ill., chief of police and two 
fellow-officers convicted of violating 
the civil rights statute but whose con- 
victions were reversed by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals: 

We sincerely hope that the Dept. 
of Justice will retry this case because 
we are convinced today as we have 
always been that these incidents 
[driving a Negro family from _ its 
home and burning house and fur- 
nishings] of racial violence supported 
by the active cooperation of police 
officials should be prosecuted with 
full vigor. 
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"A GOVERNMENT FULLY MANNED AND RUN BY THE BLACK PEOPLE..." 





By Kumar Goshal 


A question burns a continent: How will Africans get what they want? 


(Second of two articles) 


~«. Unashamed colonialism, with no 
nonsense about “native rights”, 


HEN Time (2/9) thus described the 
administration of Belgian Congo 
whose El Dorado of uranium and co- 
alt the U.S. controls—it might have 
applied the phrase with little modifica- 
tion to many other parts of Africa 
south of the Sahara including those 
surveyed in the previous GUARDIAN 
article (2/12). 

Nigerians are not only exploited 
within their own territory but are re- 
cruited to work on cocoa and coffee 
plantations in Spanish Africa and 
French Congo for less than $2 a month. 
In the French island of Madagascar— 
whose graphite is pledged to the U.S. 
—the government, after crushing the 
revolt of the Malagasy people with ut- 
most brutality in 1947 (90,000 killed, 
dozens of villages wiped off the earth), 
has been ruling with an iron hand. 
Children are employed in the mines, 
work in night shifts at the spinning 
mills of Majunga. 

Although the Africans in Belgian 
Congo are capable enough to tend com- 
plicated machinery, mine equipment 
and massive cranes, Belgian authorities 
insist (A:T. Steele, N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une, 2/15) that it would ‘take many 
years—maybe a century or more’ for 
Africans to gain any political rights. 


SLAVERY GOES ON: The French ex- 
plorer Jacques Alain, reporting to UN’s 
Human Rights Commission on the still- 
flourishing slave trade in Africa, said 
that in some British colonies “men, 
women and children are rounded up at 
gun point ... handcuffed together in 
groups of four and marched off.” 





At lease 
Alain, 


5,000 Africans, 
are shipped across the Red Sea 
each month for sale in the slave mar- 
kets of Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Thou- 


according to 


sands of Africans from Liberia, ac- 
cording to the Liberian leader Dihdwo 
Twe, have been sold into slavery in 
Spanish teritories. 

Two new elements have appeared in 
colonial Africa since World War II: the 
experiment described as “creative ab- 
dication” in the British colony of the 


LOS ANGELES 





LUCE RECOGNIZES AFRICA 
Time smiles on Nkrumah 


Gold Coast, and the rapid spread of 
U.S. domination from Cairo to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Gold Coast: "Nonsense" 


pays off for Britain 


The Gold Coast experiment—the liv- 
ing example that in today’s colonial 
ferment a little “nonsense about ‘native 
rights’”’ can pay off for the colonizers— 
has received extraordinary publicity 
both in Britain and the U.S.: Gold 
Coast Premier Kwame Nkrumah was 
honored by having his likeness adorn 
Time's cover (2/9). The publicity por- 
trays a British administration—as in 
India—voluntarily and rapidly liquid- 
ating itself. 

What has happened in this rich col- 
ony is that, after 1948-49, the British 
government granted voting rights to 
Gold Coast Africans. In the elections 
that followed, Kwame Nkrumah’s Con- 
vention Peoples Party was swept into 
office. Nkrumah was released from jail 
and, as head of the majority party, 
called upon to form a government. 
Britain frankly hoped to win him over 
by making this generous gesture. 


DIFFERENT BUT THE SAME: The re- 
sult has, indeed, shown similarities with 
the results of British policies in India. 
Gold Coast Governor Sir Charles Noble 
Arden-Clark has displayed as much 
imagination as Lord Mountbatten did 
in India in 1947, and Nkrumah’s re- 
sponse has matched that of India’s 
Nehru who likewise went from jai] to 
the Premiership. 

Declaring himself “a friend of Brit- 
ain” who desires “for the Gold Coast 
funder its ancient name, Ghana] the 
status of a Dominion within the Com- 
monwealth, with Elizabeth II as 
Queen,’ Nkrumah has delighted the 


Colonial Office by what it calls “a real 
understanding of statesmanship” 
(Time, 2/9). Under the Nkrumah gov- 
ernment, British investments have re- 
mained as before; nothing has been 
done to change the Gold Coast econ- 
omy based on the export of one crop, 
cocoa; even a tax policy which would 
skim off some of the vast profits on 
this crop to improve public services for 
the Africans is not in sight; the gov- 
ernment’s first major act was to invite 
a U.S.-dominated aluminum company 
to exploit the rich bauxite deposits, as 
India’s first major foreign concession 
was granted to U.S. oil companies. 


U.S. corporations help 


themselves to gravy 


U.S. big business has been rapidly 
penetrating the African colonies. Rocke- 
feller interests have secured extensive 
mining properties, expanded control 
over 100 S. African industrial com- 
panies. Morgan interests have gone into 
gold and copper mining. U.S. Steel 
has gone into manganese mining in 
French Equatorial Africa, under the 
name of Compagnie Miniere de 1; Ogwe; 
Bethlehem Steel has a license to pros- 
pect for iron ore in Nigeria. 


NO NOTHING: Firestone Rubber Co. 
dominates the economy of Liberia, 
originally settled by American Negroes, 
and the US. government has spent 
heavily on building strategic bases and 
modernizing the harbor of Monrovia. 
Dihdwo Twe, leader of Liberia’s indi- 
genous population, who was hounded 
out of the country because he dared to 
oppose incumbent William Tubman for 
the Presidency, gave this description 
of life in Liberia in a speech last year 
in Philadelphia (Philadelphia Bulletin, 
5/25/52): 
“The half-million tribesmen who 
pay taxes receive nothing in return. 
No schools, no roads, no health fa- 


cilities or social services, no police 
protection. On the contrary, they 
are impressed into forced labor 


without any pay. They have to carry 
officials in hammocks wherever they 
go—for nothing. They do the same 
for all military supplies. And they 
are compelled to work on the new 
motor roads the same way.” 


THE “VITAL ARTERY”: Besides giv- 
ing financial aid to Liberia’s unpopular 
Tubman government, the U.S. has sup- 
plied Mutual Security loans to the Por- 
tuguese government in Africa to 
develop the 


. .. Vast resources of strategic raw 
materials and basic foodstuffs ... in 
Angola and Mozambique ... to in- 
crease the efficiency of the strategic- 
ally important railway stretching 
across the whole of Equatorial Af- 
rica . [aware] that Angola and 
Mozambique in wartime not only 
could help alleviate the food short- 
age of Western Europe but also 
could become a vital artery ... for 
the movement of strategic supplies, 
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at sensible prices 
campaign chairs — $10.95 
other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
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if the Western powers lost control 
of the Suez Canal” (N.Y. Times, 

7/12/52). 

Other U.S. companies whose subsi-< 
diaries share in exploiting the wealth 
of Africa are: Union Carbide & Carbor 
Corp., Standard Oil (N. J.), Socony 
Vacuum, Standard Vacuum, Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Studebaker, 
Goodyear, General Tire, U.S. Rubber, 
Intl. Harvester, American Cyanamid, 
General Electric, General Foods, Kel- 
logg Co., Masonite Corp.—and others 
including, of course, the Coca-Cola Co. 


The embarrassing truth 
of Moscow arguments 


The pattern of these corporations® 
African operations is the familiar im- 
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Another Trouble 


Developing In The Baoma Chiefdom. 


District Commissioner Asking Newly Elected 
Chief To Assist In The Arvest Of Seventy 
Cheifdomites Including Women 














A typical headline in an African- 
published newspaper (from “African 
Standard,” Freetown, Sierra Leone). 


perialist one: taking out low-cost raw 
materials by use of cheap, sometimes 
forced labor; selling finished senna 
at top market prices. 


The U.S. Negro press shows increas- 
ing concern about the exploitation of 
Africans and their fight against it to 
better their life, some confusion 
about the nature of what they are 
fighting against. In a recent widely- 
read article series, Pittsburgh Courier 
UN correspondent Horace Cayton 
shrewdly marshals facts on the Afri- 
cans’ condition under the dominion of 
Western powers now advocating “‘na- 
tives’ fighting ‘natives,’’” then asks: 
“Will Russia use black troops... in 
her plan to conquer the world?” Sum- 
ming up, Cayton notes that com- 
munism has “made no great strides in 
any part of Africa,” but notes too that 

.. the arguments of Moscow propa- 
ganda ... in face of actual political, 
economic and social discrimination 
and exploitation at the hands of the 
colonia] powers ... are hard to meet 

. The African [wants] to earn his 

bread by the sweat of his brow... . 

Nothing less [than] the propaganda 

of the deed will suffice. 


“WE SHALL CONTINUE”: How will 
the Africans get what they want? Harry 
Nkumbula, pres. of the N. Rhodesian 
African Natl. Congress, spoke for them 
when he said recently they * u 
.-.. a government fully m .ned and 
run by the black people if Africa. I 
shall die a very unhappy man if I 
shall not see a truly African govern- 
ment in Central Africa. My children 
and my grandchildren shall continue 
with this objective if it cannot be 
achieved in my lifetime. 
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IS LOW-COST INSURANCE UN-AMERICAN? 





Behind the attem 


By Elmer Bendiner 

TTORNEY Paul W. Williams, counsel 

for the New York State Insurance 
Dept., waved his arms and shouted that 
“war with Russia could come within 
a year.” On that note he pegged his 
plea before the Court of Appeals, N. Y. 
State’s highest court, for liquidation of 
the Intl. Workers Order, 23-year old 
interracial, multi-national fraternal or- 
cer of 160,000 persons. Lower courts had 
already granted the order. 

In his brief, Williams said the neces- 
sity to liquidate IWO would become 
clear if one remembered 

>... the losses of Latvia, Lithuania, 

Esthonia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, 

Bulgaria, East Germany, Czecho- 

slovakia, China and North Korea.... 

The precarious situations of France 

and Italy. ... 

Williams’ round-the-world argument 
came home with this challenge to N. Y.’s 
highest court: “This is a race between 
the State of New York and the Attorney 
General” (of the U.S.A.). 


ABSCONDING MARXISTS: Among the 
few Insurance Dept. arguments which 
had anything to do with insurance was 
this: since IWO leaders are described 
by 13 witnesses (all frequent testifiers) 
as pro-Marxist, they may be expected, 
if they should be prosecuted, to ab- 
scond with the Order’s funds. The brief 
argued: 

In the event of war, or perhaps 
even before, it may be assumed that 
Government agencies will apprehend 
for confinement many known Com- 
munists. The obvious move on the 
part of the Communists in anticipa- 
tion would be to go underground 
with any funds necessary to sustain 
them which might otherwise be lost, 
to them. 

Williams admitted IWO’s excellent 
financial condition (assets: nearly 
$7,000,000; a total of $17,000,000 paid 
out in benefits), but insisted it was a 
“hazard” to the State because of ‘the 
directional leadership and domination,” 
and that it violated the Smith and N. Y. 
State Criminal Anarchy Acts. He then 
defended the banning of IWO’s conven- 
tion last year. Judge Desmond asked: 

“How can you justify your refusal 
to allow the people to hold’ a con- 
vention? ... Will this preventing of 
holding a convention, then, prevent 
the members from reforming them- 
selves?” 

ARE CONVENTIONS LEGAL? Wil- 
liams answered that although the 
members had been “lured” in, they were 
so much a part of IWO thinking that 
even if all the “evils” were rectified, the 
officers changed, it would all be only 
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pt to ligidate the Iwo 


THE FACE OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 





GO 


Members watch a baseball game at a summer picnic 


“pretense.” Judge Fuld suggested: 
“You thought if there were a new 
convention and new officers elected, 
you would have to start all over 
again.” 
Williams answered: “Yes.” 
Desmond pressed the point: 


Judge 


“But even the Communist Party 
a. Srey to hold conventions, isn’t 
i aed 
Williams admitted that was_§ still 
legal. The IWO had in fact offered to 
let the State sit in, even supervise the 
convention, but the ban was neverthe- 
less imposed. 


OKAY FOR THE OTHERS: Executives 
of strictly commercial] insurance com- 
panies had also been on the carpet for 
their political views. The outcome was 
different. In the 1940 campaign the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. had used 
policyholders’ stencils for circulation of 
GOP campaign literature, which had 
also been mailed out by Aetna and 
Prudential with company money. Offi- 
cials of all three had circulated warn- 
ings, which the state examiner called 
“inflammatory,” telling policyholders a 
Democratic victory would jeopardize 
their insurance. The Supt. of Insurance 
said at that time: 

“There can be no question but that 
the president or any other official of 
a life insurance company has an 
absolute right to express his political 
opinions and even enter a political 
campaign if he believes it in the in- 
terests of the public and the coun- 
try. ...No limitation on this right 
can or should be or is here intend- 


ed. ... There is no direct prohibi- 

tion against political activity in the 

Insurance Law.” 

Political activity is the only charge 
against 1WO. 


WHAT IWO DOES: The success of 
IWO insurance has for years embar- 
rassed commercial companies. IWO 
policies, averaging less than _ $1,000, 
often represent the only insurance 
available to low-income families. 

Life insurance is available in amounts 
up to $5,000 in the usual range of en- 
dowment, 20-year and straight life and 
term plans. In addition IWO carr:es 
sick benefits (it pays $20 a week for 30 
weeks to members stricken with tuber- 
culosis, gives accident and dismember- 
ment benefits). Aside from insurance 
plans its welfare funds give direct aid 
to sick, needy and unemployed mem- 
bers. No other fraternal society offers 
insurance without discriminatory pre- 
miums- to Negroes and to workers in 
industries marked “hazardous.” 


THE VA DISAGREES: The prosecu- 
tion, confronted with IWO’s unique 
services, said: 
“There is, of course, no such thing 
as ‘cheap insurance.’ ”’ 

Referring to 1WO’s renewable life 
term policies, the Superintendent’s 
brief says: 

“Having the lowest rate, it also 
affords the least protection.” 

But the Veterans Administration 
pamphlet 3-A says that though it has 
no.lapse or surrender value, 





IWO members speak 


Samples of affidavits given by over 
100 IWO members: 


Iwo ... is the One iMsurance com. 
pany which does not have one rule for 
me, a Negro, and another for white mem- 
bers. It has proven to me that there are 
white peopje in America who really be- 
lieve in democracy for all... Saved me 
hundreds of dollars in insurance’ prem- 
iums, given my family pretection within 
my means. ... We Negro members hive 
no place to turn to get the cheap, fair 
and equal benefits IWO has given us. 

James Moorer, New York 


The Lodge activities Include’ dances, 
dinners and other social affairs . . . 
meetings at which there is often a dov- 
tor to talk on child care or a speaker on 
current events, The meetings are cen- 
ducted in English and Spanish. In past 
years the Lodge has also carried on pro- 
grams of Mexican culture, especially for 
the chiidren, who were taught Mexican 
dances und songs. 

Mrs. Catherine Ales, LOs Ang: les 


My husband died in 1847... it was 
the people of the Lodge who helped ine 
arrange the funeral. . . . b received the 
death and sick benefit that was coming 
to him during the time of Wis illness. tt 
is something you dowt find in an insur- 
ance organization that people in the 
Lodge are always Interested in your own 
private problems. . . . When the little 
girl has a birthday party they always re- 
member to bring her u-eful gifts whieh 
I could) not) possibly afford. 

Mrs. Mary Logéen, Los Angeles 
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... term insurance furnishes the 
largest amount of protection per 
dollar of premium paid. ... 

Some 20,000,000 GI's receive National 

Service termeinsurance, and that term 
has recently been renewed. 
THE MAN WITH THE KEY: While at- 
torneys Osmond K. Fraenkel for IWO 
and Milton Friedman for the IWO 
Policyholders Protective Commitiee 
hold the legal line in Albany, the 
Order's headquarters functions under 
army-of-occupation rules at 80 Fifth 
Av., with a staff of 18 State Insurance 
Dept. inspectors quartered there (sala- 
ries: $8,000 a month, paid by IWO). 
They check on every employe, open all 
mail, censor everything out of the 
mimeograph machine. 

The occupation will continue until 
the Appeals Court rules; it has before 
it 3-400 pages of briefs, 500 exhibits, 
several] thousand pages of record, but 
its decision may come at any moment. 
If the liquidation is upheld, 1WO will 
try to take it before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. If IWO is upheld, N.Y. State 
may try to take it higher. 

The case, unlike criminal trials, can 
be halted at any time. Its status is more 
that of a civil suit. If the man who sues 
withdraws, the case is over. The man 
responsible for this suit is Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. A barrage of letters to his 
Albany mansion could lift the siege, 
end the threat to IWO. 





NAACP launches 


membership drive 


By Eugene Gordon 

HE Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 

of Colored People (20 W. 40th St., 
N.Y.C.), founded 43 years ago by 
Negro and white progressives headed 
by Dr. W..E. B. DuBois, began this 
month a drive for 300,000 new mem- 
bers, Negro, white, adult and youth. 
These are some of the campaigns in 
which the NAACP is participating: 


SCHOOLS: Republican Senators Jas. 
H. Duff, Robt. C. Henrickson and 
Irving M. Ives, Democrats Hubert H. 
Humphrey and Herbert H. Lehman, and 
independent Wayne Morse have joined 
the NAACP in urging the Defense Dept. 
“to end all racial segregation in schools 
on military posts.” Among Officials 
charged with having “teamed up in 
1951 to maintain existing segregation 
and to extend it to posts that did not 
previously have it” was a member of the 
U.S. Office of Education named B. 
Alden Lillywhite. 

TELEVISION: A “March of Time” TV 
program showing lily-white Levittown, 
Pa., as the U.S.’s “most perfectly 


sik ee: ae 
Afro-American, Baltimore 
IKE’S RECORD TO DATE 


planned community” has been pro- 
tested to officials of WCAU-TV, Phila. 
outlet of CBS network. 
FEPC: In Sacramento the Calif. Com- 
mittee for Fair Employment Practices 
was set up last month. 


HOUSING: ‘Key Republican leaders” 





have been asked to investigate 
... the attitudes of former Rep. Al- 
bert M. Cole of Kansas on the issues 
of public housing and racial segrega- 
tion in federally-aided public hous- 
ing, before his name is presented to 
the Senate for confirmation as ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 

Finance Agency. 

Cole is said to have a record of “con- 
sistent opposition to public housing.” 
The NAACP urged the Senate Banking 
Committee to ask him 

. to state whether he will honor 
the Supreme Court decisions which 
struck down court enforcement of're- 
strictive covenants and showed clear- 

ly that the government cannot be a 

party to enforcing racial segregation. 
FLORIDA MURDERS: A federal grand 
jury in Miami, Fla., “is directing spe- 
cific attention to the [Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T.] Moore murders as part of an 
extensive inquiry of terrorism and Ku 
Klux Klan _ activity in Florida.,” the 
NAACP reports, crediting itself with 
having helped stimulate the probe. A 
bomb exploded under the NAACP offi- 
cial’s house Christmas night, 1951. The 
jury began its “general investigation” 
Oct. 6, 1952. 


TRAVEL: A study of jimcrow travel 
laws reveals that 


« « « bus and railway employes may 


call on passengers to help them eject 

colored people in Alabama and Flo- 

rida... lin S. Carolina and Virginia] 
the conductors or company agents 
may chase colored passengers after 
forcing them from trains and also 
take them to jail. 

_Arkansas law still requires that 
signs for “colored’ and “white” must 
be posted in letters four inches high. 

Drivers and conductors have police 

power in Florida, Georgia, Miss., N. 

Carolina, Okla., S. Carolina, Tenn., 

Texas and Virginia. 

A Senate bill designed to outlaw jim- 
crow travel (S, 465) has been referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other executive agencies for study. 


CICERO RIOTS: Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP special counsel, has written 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell regarding 
the Cicero, Ill., chief of police and two 
fellow-officers convicted of violating 
the civil rights statute but whose con- 
victions were reversed by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals: 

We sincerely hope that the Dept. 
of Justice will retry this case because 
we are convinced today as we have 
always been that these incidents 
ldriving a Negro family from _ its 
home and burning house and fur- 
nishings} of racial violence supported 
by the active cooperation of police 
officials should be prosecuted with 
full vigor. 
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"A GOVERNMENT FULLY MANNED AND RUN BY THE BLACK PEOPLE..." 





A question burns 


By Kumar Goshal 


(Second of two articles) 


«« « Unashamed colonialism, with no 
nonsense about “native rights”, 


HEN Time (2/9) thus described the 
administration of Belgian Congo 


Ou El Dorado of uranium and co- 


alt the U.S. controls—it might have 
applied the phrase with little modifica- 
tion to many other parts of Africa 
south of the Sahara including those 
surveyed in the previous GUARDIAN 
article (2/12). 

Nigerians are not only exploited 
within their own territory but are re- 
cruited to work on cocoa and coffee 
plantations in Spanish Africa and 
French Congo for less than $2 a month. 
In the French island of Madagascar— 
whose graphite is pledged to the U.S. 
—the government, after crushing the 
revolt of the Malagasy people with ut- 
most brutality in 1947 (90,000 killed, 
dozens of villages wiped off the earth), 
has been ruling with an iron hand. 
Children are employed in the mines, 
work in night shifts at the spinning 
mills of Majunga. 

Although the Africans in Belgian 
Congo are capable enough to tend com- 
plicated machinery, mine equipment 
and massive cranes, Belgian authorities 
insist (A:T. Steele, N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une, 2/15) that it would “take many 
years—maybe a century or more” for 
Africans to gain any political rights. 


SLAVERY GOES ON: The French ex- 
plorer Jacques Alain, reporting to UN’s 
Human Rights Commission on the still- 
flourishing slave trade in Africa, said 
that in some British colonies “men, 
women and children are rounded up at 
gun point ... handcuffed together in 
groups of four and marched off.” 





At lease 5,000 Africans, according to 
Alain, are shipped across the Red Sea 
each month for sale in the slave mar- 
kets of Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Thou- 
sands of Africans from Liberia, ac- 
cording to the Liberian leader Dihdwo 
Twe, have been sold into slavery in 
Spanish teritories. 

Two new elements have appeared in 
colonial Africa since World War II: the 
experiment described as “creative ab- 
dication” in the British colony of the 


LOS ANGELES | 


a continent: 


— So * -¥N 
LUCE RECOGNIZES AFRICA 
Time smiles on Nkrumah 







Gold Coast, and the rapid spread of 
U.S. domination from Cairo to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Gold Coast: Nonsense” 


pays off for Britain 


The Gold Coast experiment—the liv- 
ing example that in today’s colonial 
ferment a little “nonsense about ‘native 
rights’”’ can pay off for the colonizers— 
has received extraordinary publicity 
both in Britain and the U.S.: Gold 
Coast Premier Kwame Nkrumah was 
honored by having his likeness adorn 
Time's cover (2/9). The publicity por- 
trays a British administration—as in 
India—voluntarily and rapidly liquid- 
ating itself. 

What has happened in this rich col- 
ony is that, after 1948-49, the British 
government granted voting rights to 
Gold Coast Africans. In the elections 
that followed, Kwame Nkrumah’s Con- 
vention Peoples Party was swept into 
office. Nkrumah was released from jail 
and, as head of the majority party, 
called upon to form a government. 
Britain frankly hoped to win him over 
by making this generous gesture. 


DIFFERENT BUT THE SAME: The re- 
sult has, indeed, shown similarities with 
the results of British policies in India. 
Gold Coast Governor Sir Charles Noble 
Arden-Clark has displayed as much 
imagination as Lord Mountbatten did 
in India in 1947, and Nkrumah’'s re- 
sponse has matched that of India’s 
Nehru who likewise went from jail to 
the Premiership. 

Declaring himself “a friend of Brit- 
ain” who desires “for the Gold Coast 
funder its ancient name, Ghana] the 
status of a Dominion within the Com- 
monwealth, with Elizabeth II as 
Queen,’ Nkrumah has delighted the 






Colonial Office by what it calls “a real 
understanding of statesmanship” 
(Time, 2/9). Under the Nkrumah gov- 
ernment, British investments have re- 
mained as before; nothing has been 
done to change the Gold Coast econ- 
omy based on the export of one crop, 
cocoa; even a tax policy which would 
skim off some of the vast profits on 
this crop to improve public services for 
the Africans is not in sight; the gov- 
ernment’s first major act was to invite 
a U.S.-dominated aluminum company 
to exploit the rich bauxite deposits, as 
India’s first major foreign concession 
was granted to U.S. oil companies. 


U.S. corporations help 
themselves to gravy 


U.S. big business has been rapidly 
penetrating the African colonies. Rocke- 
feller interests have secured extensive 
mining properties, expanded control 
over 100 S. African industrial com- 
panies. Morgan interests have gone into 
gold and copper mining. U.S. Steel 
has gone into manganese mining in 
French Equatorial Africa, under the 
name of Compagnie Miniere de l’‘Ogwe; 
Bethlehem Steel has a license to pros- 
pect for iron ore in Nigeria. 


NO NOTHING: Firestone Rubber Co. 
dominates the economy of Liberia, 
originally settled by American Negroes, 
and the US. government has spent 
heavily on building strategic bases and 
modernizing the harbor of Monrovia. 
Dihdwo Twe, leader of Liberia’s indi- 
genous population, who was hounded 
out of the country because he dared to 
oppose incumbent William Tubman for 
the Presidency, gave this description 
of life in Liberia in a speech last year 
in Philadelphia (Philadelphia Bulletin, 
5/25/52): 


“The half-million tribesmen who 
pay taxes receive nothing in return. 
No sehools, no roads, no health fa- 
cilities or social services, no police 
protection. On the contrary, they 
are impressed into forced labor 
without any pay. They have to carry 
officials in hammocks wherever they 
go—for nothing. They do the same 
for all military supplies. And they 
are compelled to work on the new 
motor roads the same way.” 


THE “VITAL ARTERY”: Besides giv- 
ing financial aid to Liberia’s unpopular 
Tubman government, the U.S. has sup- 
plied Mutual Security loans to the Por- 
tuguese government in Africa to 
develop the 


. . vast resources of strategic raw 
materials and basic foodstuffs ... in 
Angola and Mozambique ... to in- 
crease the efficiency of the strategic- 
ally important railway stretching 
across the whole of Equatorial Af- 
rica . [aware] that Angola and 
Mozambique in wartime not only 
could help alleviate the food short- 
age of Western Europe but also 
could become a Vital artery .. . for 
the movement of strategic supplies, 
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National Guardian Party 


TOP HOLLYWOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
SAT., APRIL 4—8:30 P.M. 


California Recreation Center, 1490 Calif. Av., Long Beach 


Auspices: Long Beach IPP 
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Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Bvid. 

Los Angeles WAlnut 1107 





M. Franklyn 
OPTICIAN 
610 S, Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. | 


(Maury) Mitchell 


Vandike 3530 
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contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices 
campaign chairs — $10.95 
other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside 8111 











HARRY TANNER 


Used Cars 


2030 West Pico Bivd. 


15257 Houston 


Dunkirk 8-9917 et Kelly Rd. 














BUFFET 


SAT., MARCH 28 — 8 P.M. 
Adm. $1.50 dinner included 
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Buy With Confidence 
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SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 
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How will Africans get what they want? 


if the Western powers lost control 

of the Suez Canal” (N.Y. Times, 

7/12/52). 

Other U.S. companies whose subsi< 
diaries share in exploiting the wealth 
of Africa are: Union Carbide & Carbor 
Corp., Standard Oil (N. J.), Socony 
Vacuum, Standard Vacuum, Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Studebaker, 
Goodyear, General Tire, U.S. Rubber, 
Intl. Harvester, American Cyanamid, 
General Electric, General Foods, Kel- 
logg Co., Masonite Corp.—and others 
including, of course, the Coca-Cola Co. 


The embarrassing truth 
of Moscow arguments 


The pattern of these corporations® 
African operations is the familiar im- 
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Another Trouble 
Developing In The Baoma Chiefdom 


District Commissioner Asking Newly Elected 
Chief To Assist In The Arrest Of Seventy 
Cheifdomites Including Women 


THE AFRICAN STANDARD e 
a 














A typical headline in an African- 
published newspaper (from “African 
Standard,” Freetown, Sierra Leone). 


perialist one: taking out low-cost raw 
materials by use of cheap, sometimes 
forced labor; selling finished products 
at top market prices. 
The U.S. Negro press shows increas- 
ing concern about the exploitation of 
Africans and their fight against it to 
better their life, some confusion 
about the nature of what they are 
fighting against. In a recent widely~ 
read article series, Pittsburgh Courier 
UN correspondent Horace Cayton 
shrewdly marshals facts on the Afri- 
cans’ condition under the dominion of 
Western powers now advocating “‘na- 
tives’ fighting ‘natives,’” then asks: 
“Will Russia use black troops... in 
her plan to conquer the world?” Sum- 
ming up, Cayton notes that com- 
munism has “made no great strides in 
any part of Africa,” but notes too that 
... the arguments of Moscow propa- 
ganda ...in face of actual political, 
economic and social discrimination 
and exploitation at the hands of the 
colonial powers ... are hard to meet 
... The African [wants] to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. ... 
Nothing less [than] the propaganda 
of the deed will suffice. 


“WE SHALL CONTINUE”: How will 
the Africans get what they want? Harry 
Nkumbula, pres. of the N. Rhodesian 
African Natl. Congress, spoke for them 
when he said recently they need 
-+.. & government fully manned and 
run by the black people of Africa. I 
shall die a very unhappy man if I 
shall not see a truly African govern- 
ment in Central Africa. My children 
and my grandchildren shall continue 
with this objective if it cannot be 
achieved in my lifetime. 
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SAY HELLO TO STEVE NELSON 
The Civil Rights Congress 


invites you te a 
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all forms of 
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Jewish Cultural Center 


2705 Joy Road, Detroit 


CHICAGOANS®™"—"—""" 
Phone HArrison 7-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Bivd. 


RESORTS 
” CAMP WOODLAND 


b Phoenicia, N.Y, 
pAn Interracial Camp Where 


pau Children Live and Grow 
> Happily Together 
PSeporate Work Camp for Teenagers 









Co-Ed Ages 6 thru 16 
> Seuntes program. Experienced, 
well-trained staff. Lake swim- 
ming & boating. All sports. Rich 
cultural 
D trips. 
> NORMAN STUDER, Director 
>’ King St., N. Y. OR 5-4757 
Showing of CAMP COLOR FILM 
Mar, 28, 4 p.m.,; Apr. 11, 3 p.m. 
_ & 235 E. llth St. (bet. 2 & 3 Avs.) 


program, Exploratory 





The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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Churchmen lead fight 
on witch-hunters 


(Continued from Page 1) 


McCarthy, Jenner and Velde as “pre- 
tended patriots ...men of tyrannous 
purpose” and called for their repudi- 
ation. The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayres 
Jr., Dean of Washington Cathedral 
(Episcopal), said the three are 
“... demonstrating that they believe 
God and the nation are best served 
by the frightened and credulous col- 
laborators of a servile brand of 
patriotism.” 


“PRACTITIONERS OF TERROR”: 
George F. Kennan, U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, said in Princeton that 
witch-hunts are “whipping our estab- 
lished institutions about like trees in 
a storm.” 


In New York Edward R. Murrow of 
CBS described’ the witch-hunters as 
“pompous; posturing practitioners of 
terror, who would ride down those who 
are searching for-truth.” At San Juan, 
Puerto. Rico, Columbia U. pres. Dr. 
Grayson Kirk said that while no uni- 
versity should oppose Congressional 
inquiries, they must not be used by 

“|. . demagogues who may seek to 

use an indiscriminate smear cam- 

paign to further their own selfish 

political ambitions.” 
“GROWING THREAT”: In Pekin, IIL, 
Rev. Joseph N. Albrecht of the First 
Methodist Church, Rep. Velde’s own 
pastor, said a probe of churchmen 
would be “a tragedy” and “very danger- 
‘ous to democracy.” The Commission 
on Justice and Peace of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, after 
a three-day meeting in Atlantic City, 
denounced the Congressional probers’ 
“undemocratic methods’, warned of 
the danger from “uninhibited witch- 
hunts and spurious investigations ...” 


The 200 members of Princeton’s 
chapter of the American Assn. of Uni- 
versity Professors unanimously adopted 
a statement denouncing “inquisitorial 
procedures” to determine .“fitness to 
teach”: 


We deplore the failure of many of 
our educational, religious and poli- 
tical leaders to define the'true nature 
of this growing threat to our intel- 
lectual and spiritual heritage and 
to protest against it.,.. 


Political misuse of legal processes, 
the stifling of controversy, the sup- 
pression of dissent, the banning and 
censorship of books either because 
of their ideas or because of what 
their authors believe, the boycotting 
of the creative mind—these and 
other methods of control are the most 
dangerous enemies of a free society. 
‘TEACHERS AROUSED: In Washington, 
D.C., the Amherst Alumni Assn. adopt- 
ed a.“Declaration on Academic Free- 
dom” which accused 

... certain.-members of both Houses 
_ of Congress of desecrating our Ameri- 

can traditions of intellectual honesty 

and fair play. . .. If public opinion 
ne oes ‘ 








Herblock in Washington Post 
“I can’t stand it, I tell you. It’s driving 
me batty.” 


does not halt them, we believe that 

they will be able to reduce education 

to ritualism and dogmatism. 

Harvard’s Student Council declared 
it “essential to the student that the 
process of learning continue to be 
free.” At a Howard U. conference on 
academic freedom Rep: Chet Holifield 
(D-Calif.) discounted the number and 
importance of Communists in educa- 
tion, said: 

“I do not believe it either necessary 
or wise for Congress to investigate 
communism in our.colleges.” 

’ The conference also heard Harold 
Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence 
College, say he is glad to see some 
teachers are 
“.. getting their backs up.... I’m 
a little tired of teachers say:ng 
they’re oppressed. I like it when they 
come out and say, ‘I’m not going to 
knuckle under.’-” 


WHO'LL HUNT THE HUNTERS? In 
Detroit, Rev. Henry Hitt Crane said: 
“Two things I have noticed con- 
cerning this excessive zeal in investi- 
gating everybody. One is that the 
more noisy the witch-hunters become, 
the more it would seem they need 
investigating themselves, since it 
turns out so frequently their charges 
are not so much attempts to reveal 
the defections of their victims as to 
conceal their own corruption. Who 
shall investigate the investigators is 
the pertinent question to raise.” 
The Washington Post on March 14 
wrote that abuse of the investigative 
power has resulted in 
... a prostitution of the fact-finding 
process—a prostitution that only 
Congress can correct by narrowing 
the scope of its inquiries, preventing 
duplications, and calling vagrant in- 
vestigators to account by cutting off 
their funds. 
MAN AGAINST MYTH: There were 
many more voices: even Business Week 
(3/4) found that treatment of witch- 
hunt witnesses 
. . . smacks of a medieval inquisi- 
tion... . If constitutes a threat to our 
fundamental belief in freedom of 
thought which is essential to the 
continued progress of free enterprise. 
But the hour was late; the strong 
forward positions that defenders of 
American freedoms might have held 
had long since been lost. The storm was 
not big enough yet to curb or halt the 
hunting, and the probes went on. 
Among victims dismissed last week for 
refusing to answer questions under 
Fifth Amendment protection were four 
municipal college faculty members, two 
New York office clerks. Temple U., Pa., 
suspended philosophy prof. Barrows 
Dunham after he refused on grounds 
of self-incrimination to answer any 
questions save his name and birth-date. 
Prof. Dunham is the author of Man 
Against Myth. 


1,100 attend $25 


Rosenberg dinner 


NEW YORK’s Hotel Capitol can nor- 

mally accommodate something over 
800 persons at a banquet. Last Wed- 
nesday 1,100 squeezed in; some 300 
more were turned away. The occasion 
was the $25-a-plate Clemency Dinner 
in behalf of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 


under sentence of death as “atom spies” 
(a stay of execution is now in effect 
pending the outcome of a petition to 
the Supreme Court for review of a lower 
court’s denial of a new trial). — 


Few of those who come were in the 
$25-a-meal income class; many were 
delegated by groups who clubbed to- 
gether to raise the money. One parti- 
cipant flew in from Los Angeles for the 4 
occasion, contributed $2,000 raised 
there. During the evening the hotel 
chef who prepared the dinner appeared Bs 
on the speaker’s platform to offer 2; : 
contribution he had collected in his bi 4 
white cook’s hat. 4 





WORLD-WIDE SUPPORT: Dinner % 
chairman Dr. Stephen S. Love, North- : 
western U. law prof., reviewed legal as- 

pects of the case as the basis for his 
support of the clemency campaign. 

Other speakers were Dr. Bernard 
Loomer, dean of Chicago U.’s Divinity 
School; Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, who” 
last week won the Natl. Negro Press 

Assn.’s annual award for outstanding 
service to the Negro people; and Rabbi 

Dr. Abraham Cronbach, prof. emeritus 

of Cincinnati’s Hebrew Union College. 


Not heard was British MP Sydney : 
Silverman, who was refused a visa by 3 
the State Dept. to attend the dinner. § 
A plan for him to address the dinner 
by trans-Atlantic telephone failed be- 
cause of atmospheric conditions. / 


Senders of cables of support which 
poured in from around the world in- 
cluded Julien Racamond, secy. of 
France’s 5,000,000-strong Gen. Confedn, 
of Workers; French Assembly Depu- 
ty Gilbert de Chambrun, a descendant 
of Lafayette who holds a hereditary 
honorary U.S. citizenship; France’s 
Chief Govt. Atty. Mornet, who presided 
as judge at the trial of Marshal Petain. 
Other pledges of support came from 
leaders in Britain, Belgium, China, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, New Zealand, 
Australia, Italy, Japan and Thailand, 


CARNEGIE HALL NEXT: New York’s 
next Rosenberg rally, to be the biggest 
yet, will be held at Carnegie Hall Mac 
29 under auspices of the Natl. Arts, 
Sciences & Professions Council. Speak- 
ers will include’ Dr. Loomer; William 
Harrison, assoc. editor of the Boston 
Chronicle, leading Negro weekly; Rev. 
Kenneth Riplef Forbes of Philadelphia; 
and Ruby Dee, star of the film The 
Jackie Robinson Story. 
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“1 Do My Best To Paint’ Man As | See Him... .” 


Philip Evergood 


A NEW FILM IN COLOR 
Directed by HOWARD BIRD 
16mm Soundfilm 20 Min. Rental $12.50 °i*! 


“Beautiful in every way... 
powerfully revealing film on 
the work of a great ar- 
tist."—Anton Refregier. 


“Tihuminates the timeless 
role of the artist as a s0o- 
commentator.” — Perry 
Miller, Film Adv. Center. 


Box B, National Guardian, 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA VETERANS FOR 
PEACE presents Arthur Miller's 


adaptation of “Enemy of the Peo- 
ple,” by Henrik Ibsen, Sun., Mar. 
29, Neighborhood Playhouse, 311 S. 
Juniper St. Curtain call 8:30 p.m. 
Bring your friends! 





Chicago 





“Here is a rich ex- 
perience in life itself, 
of practice & theory 
—theory & practice.” 

—Paul Robeson 


born 
| of the 
people 


Autobiography of 
LUIS TARUC 


Commander, 
Filipino Peopte’s 
Liberation Army 


$3 per copy 


Please send me .. 





From behind the curtain of lies comes this 
monumental book, written in bivouac, for- 
est and swamp, where Taruc and his men. 
hide from the planes and tanks supplied 
by the U.S. to the Philippine army. Here 
for the first time is the complete story of 
the Huks (People’s Liberation Army). It is 
a living document of a man and a people's 
growth and development. It is the science 
of the struggle for freedom translated 
into the simplé and earthy wisdom of the 
Filipino people. 


Peasant born and bred, Taruc gives an in- 
tensely human account of the people's war- 
riors, You will laugh at“the earthy humor 
and adventure of old Bio, or at the former 
beauty shop operator who will not go into 
battle without lipstick. You wilt be deeply 
moved by the heroic yet plain Taruc, who 
patches the torn clothing of his comrades, 


No person interested in the fight against 
colonialism can overtook this book. 


Committee to Sponsor Luis Taruc’s Autobiography 
Room 1300, 11 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Howard Fast, Chairman; Lawrence Emery, Secretary 


.. copies of BORN OF THE PEOPLE at $3 per copy. 


Enclosed $....... Make checks payable to Lawrence Emery, Secretary 
N@Me .eeseeyes ee eeee see ee eee eres ener reese eeeesseeseeeeees 

AGGrORS *. ccc cence cc cccccce cee seeeseseereeeseeereessesesseessesesee 
City. ws sisciocs eoscess Secdecccccces Zone...... State, ...ccccccee 


“CONCERT OF THE STARS,” So- 
viet musical, greater than “Grand 
Concert,” opening May 8, Cinema- 
Annex. Advance sales only thru PP. 


Limited engagement. Tickets 
mailed. Adm: 85c. Illinois Prog. 
Party, 166 W. Washington. RA 
6-9270. 














Hollywood 


FROM ROUNDS TO SQUARES and 
folk dancing too. Entertainment, 
refreshments. E. Hollywood IPP 
Aprit 4, 9 pm., 462 N. Western. 
Repeat performance. 





Los Angeles 


PROGRESSIVE FORUM — Every 
Sun. night, 8 p.m., at 247 S. Broad- 
way. Good speakers—Current topics 
—No Adm. Charge—Everyone wel- 
come. 





CLASSIFIED 


General 





TREE RIPENED ORANGES AND 
GRAPEFRUIT or mixed. Organically 
grown, unsprayed. $2 bushel plus 
express (add $2.19 toN. Y.,N.J., Pa., 
etc.). Direct to you or gift wrapped 
to your friends (no extra carge). 
M. A. TUCKER GROVES, Route 8, 
Box 618, Tampa, Fla. . 


Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Friday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














A PIANO COURSE FOR GUAR- 
DIAN READERS: Play your favorite 
hit songs, folk, union, and cam- 
paign tunes. Accompany yourself, 
your chlidren, community singing, 
etc. New progressive method 
(avoiding traditional pitfalls of 
dull exercises abstract drills, lim- 
ited repertory, etc.) teaches even 
complete beginners quickly. Prac- 
tice time becomes pleasure time 
because you'll be playing real 
music, your favorite songs, whole 
batches of them at sight! Try it 
at my expense and be convinced! 
Send just $1. now to LORRIE, 241 
W. 108th St., NYC 25. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if not completely 
satisfied. Act now. Be able to bring 
people’s songs to new audiences by 
learning them yourself, 





ENLARGEMENT SPECIAL 5x7—25c. 
No negative? 35c extra, from any 
size picture up to 8x10. Pal Film 
Service, Blvd. P.O. Box QG-123, 
New York 59, N. Y. 








CORTISONE AND BUTAZOLIDIN 
available on prescription in any 
prescribed quantity, Prompt Mail 
Service. Louis Dinnerstein, Cut Rate 
Drug Store, 335 Saratoga Ayv., 
Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 





Les Angeles 


GUARDIAN AGENTS WANTED. 
Part-time or fult -Good commis- 
sions. Write te: Tiba G. Willner, 
949 Schumacher Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif., or phone Webster 1-9476. 





Detroit € 





For TV & Radio repairs, call Hugo 
Beiswenger at PARKLAND TV, 7485 
Parkland, LO 383-7716. All work 





guaranteed. 








Books & Publications 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG monthly 
news letter. Free sample and sup- 
plements on Kore and China. 

Box 161, Montrose, Calif. 
Also her 275 page book THE CHI- 
NESE CONQUER CHINA, 81. 
Also “I APPEAL,” Dean of Canter- 
bury’s leaflet on germ warfare, 10c. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE, for your 
name, address, age and occupation. 
SIMPLIFIED ECONOMICS, 418 E. 
9th, Kansas City 6, Mo. (100% 
Socialistic). 














SEAN O’CASEY described her Thine 
Alabaster Cities as “a great cry 
from the heart. Now read 
Martha Millet’s powerful new book 
DANGEROUS JACK, a fantasy ia 
verse about the modern inquisi- 
tion! Illustrated by Guardian's Bob 
Joyce. 80 pages. 60c a copy, 2 for 
$1. Order today from Sierra Press, 
237 Penn St., Brooklyn it, N. Y, 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT supplied 
quickly by mail. International 
Bookstore, 1408 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. : 





Have you read PEEKSKILL: USA, 
Howard Fast's famous account. of 
what happened in Peekskill? You 
can have this exciting story. and 
important historical document, 
paper bound, for $1. A few copies 
of a beautifully printed, cloth 
bound first edition, autographed: by 
Paul -Robeson and Howard. Fast, 
still available. Send $3 for this 
edition. First orderg will be filled. 


If your order for autographed édi- 
tion arrives after supply has ‘been 
exhausted, your money will be re- 
funded. Order both editions from 
BLUE HERON PRESS, 43 West 94th 
St. New York 25, N. ¥. ; 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


STEPS TO PEACE: Despite Foreign 
Secy. Eden’s concessions to Washington 
pressure for stricter embargo on sh p- 
ments to China, British opposition to 
U S. Far East policy increased. Lon- 
don’s New Statesman & Nation (3/14), 
criticizing Washington for “acting on 
the assumption that democracies can- 
not co-exist with Communist states,” 
suggested as first steps to peace UN 
recognition of China, removal of the 
threat of a rearmed W. Germany, offer- 
ing Malenkov four-power talks on Ger- 
many as the basis for peace by negoti- 
ation. NYT’s Sulzberger (3/15) found 
that the plane incident had failed to 
panic W. Europe into taking shelter 
under the American eagle’s wings. 


In UN, Thomas J. Hamilton (NYT, 
3/15) reported many delegates were 
critical of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s treatment of U.S. members of 
the secretariat, and were worried that 
Washington's tough policy might give 
the impression the U.S. is spoiling for 
a fight. The impending choice of a suc- 
ce sor to Tiygve Lie as UN Secy.-Gen. 
had placed Washington in an unhappy 
position: the U.S.S.R. let it be known 
that it would support India’s Mrs. V. L. 
Pandit or Sir Benegal Rau for the job. 
Both have shown a genuine desire to 
use the United Nations organization for 
its stated purpose of making peace—to 
promote compromise between East and 
West; Washington—which made capital 
out of its support of the recent Indian 
resolution on Korea—-faced the _ pos- 
sibility of being called ‘“anti-Asian” if 
it opposed them. 


STALIN'S LEGACY: Commenting 
without U.S.-tvpe hysteria on the per- 
spectives following Stalin's death, top 
French conservative columnist J. J. 
Servan-Schreiber wrote (‘Le Monde, 
3/6): 








CRC Bail Fund 
The Civil Rights Congress has an- 
nounced that all holders of certifi- 


eates in the New York Bail Fund 
should immediately file claims for 


repayment with the _ Liquidating 
Trustee, who has fixed April 17 as 
the last date for claiming money 
leaned to the Bail Fund. 

Claim forms may be obtained from 
Freder.ck F. Greenman, Liquidating 
Trustee, 20 Pine St., N.Y. 5, N. Y., 
or from the nearest CRC office. 








... The essential legacy of Stalin 
te those who follow him is, it seems, 
neither geographic expansion nor ex- 
tension of political ideology intern- 
ally, but above all the prodigious 
economic potential constituting the 
Seviet industrial power allied with 
the Asiatic continent. . . . Supposing 
that ... the economic conditions of 
Communists become betier than our 
own ...0n which side of the balance 
will victory hang in the peacetul com- 
petition? 


Well, this is the direction that 
events are taking under Our eyes. 
Fiom the recent detailed analyses by 
the UN Economic Commission at 
Geneva one can conclude that the 
standard of living in the U.S.S.R. 
snould reach and pass the French 
Jevel—which now remains stagnant 
—between 1955 and 1960... . If Rus- 
sia and China continue their efiort 
to maintain a rhythm similar to what 
they have sustained since 1929; ana 
if France. which in 1953 is essentially 
at the same point as in 1929, con- 
tinues to live on its capital; then 
there is no doubt that we shal] have 
Josi the competition. 

This soes for Evrope, not for the 
U.S. But what would America be able 
to do on the day when the political 
battle was lost in Europe? 


About the Liberty Book Club 


MEMO TO GUARDIAN READERS 
FROM: THE EDITORS 
RE: LIBERTY BOOK CLUB 

More thon four yeors ogo, in the first issue 
of NATIONAL GUARDIAN, we introduced oe 
kindred enterprise born in the some month ond 
yeor, October, 1948—Liberty Book Club. 

In the intervening yeors, Liberfy Book Club 
hos richly fulfilled the promise on which it wos 
founded—to bring to thinking Americans, ot 
minimum costs, literoture of importonce to our 
which micht not be eveailoble through 
other meons. 

Through Liberty Books, thousonds of Ameri- 
cons have been introduced to the works of Seon 
O’Cosey, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Martin Andersen 
Nexo, Gvyn Thomos, Shirley Grohom ond 
Longston Huches; ond to urcent books such 
os THE BIG YANKEE, the stirring story of the 


times 


you mey select two books below.) 


“Ditte” 


“Sportocus,” 
Sebe'le,” Robert Trovers. 


NAME 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Enclosed $1.64 plus 25c handling ‘add Sc seles tex if N.Y.C.). 


bership in Liberty Book Club ond send me Seon O'Cosey’s ROSE AND CROWN as my first 
selection plus the free book | hove checked below. 


“The Scolpel, the Sword,” Ted Allen & Sydney Gordon; “Coolie,” Mulk Roj Anand; 
(Vol. b, Hor Hh), Martin Andersen Nexo; “We Con Be Friends,” Corl Mor- 
zoni; “Let There Be Breod,” Robert Brittoin; “Douchters ond Sons,” 
Yuon Ching; “Drums Under the Window,” Seon O'Cosey; “Crisis in Freedom,” 
C. Miller; “Swing Shift.” Margaret Grohom; “Whom the Gods Love,” Leopold Infeld; 
Howord Fost; “My Wild Irish Rogues,” Vivion Hollinon; “A Funeral for 
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great U.S. Merine commonder, Evans Carlson; 
DAUGHTERS AND SONS, the first novel in Eng- 
lish from New China; Howord Fast’s SPARTA- 
CUS; COOLIE, by Intl Peace Prize winner Mulk 
Ra; Anond; John Howard Lowson’s monumental 
work, THE HIDDEN HERITAGE; and, most re- 
cently, THE SCALFEL. THE SWORD, the life 
siory of the fighting suraeon of Spanish and 
Chinese civil wor fome, Dr. Normon Bethune. 

The editors of the GUARDIAN most warmly 
recommend o Liberty membership for cvery 
GUARDIAN femily. Teo mointoin membership, 
you need order only four books a veor. 

By speciol crrengement you may now enter 
your Liberty Book Club membership through the 
GUARDIAN. The April selection is Seow 
O'Cosey’s ROSE AND CROWN (enthusiastically 
recommended by GUARDIAN Editor Cedric Bel- 
froge im the current Liberty Book News). 


Pleose enter my mem- 


‘Hf you do not wont ROSE AND CROWN, 


Kung Chueh & 
John 


Have you renewed? See p. 2 
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Foam Rubber Decorator Pillows 
At 30% less than department store prices. 


Square or round shape “scatter pillows” 
rubber filled. Cover them with your own fabric. 
1414” square; round pillow has 1412” Giameter. 
leading N.Y. stores at twice the price. Specify square or round. 


$1.59 eoch — or Two tor $3 











Kes. 


Ask ony Gl 
muslin covered, foam 
Buttons op- 
Sell in 


 ZIPPO WINDPROOF 
LIGHTER SET 


ond you'll find Zippo wos the lighter that 
lit wnder the severest conditions. 
cludes brush finish lighter, lerge con of 
Zippo lighter fluid, one yeor’s supp'y of 
Zippo flints. Comes in ottroctive gift box. 





TOP BRAND ELECTRIC SHAVER 
You'll 
New confour 
heods hove more whisker slots, more diomond honed 


which lichter he preferred 
Set in- 


stotionory 


recognize the 


cutting bledes thon ony cther shover. 
wheel 
MOTOR. Herndsome, modern design; lightweight, com- 


brond os soon os you see it. 
model. New extra tong twin shaving 
New stop-start 
real ROTARY 


storts the powerful, 






































Lifetime guorontee. poct ond cmezingly eosy to hondle. 
plus 20 postoge List price ........00-- $4.95 List price pete eeeeeeeees $27.50 
——— — — — = - = Guordion price $3.2 Guerdion price ...........:. $21.50 
IMPORTED LINENS FOR 
* | ila =e oe oe a ee oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ea ee Oe Oe oe oe oe oe oe oe Te 
PASSOVER & EASTER GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK : 
All white on white damask Quantity item Size, Color, Description Amount H 
& with floral design. 
From the Seviet Union: lovely 
fleral design, hemmed, 56.68 
$4.75 
From Belgium: Hemstitehed, 12 
napkins, GOxI00 ........ $14 95 is SS ; 
SWING-A-WaAY aon 
From breland: Single damask, 
hemmed, 644104 ......... $14 95 CAN OPENER 
’ Mognetic *mogic finger” ottochment Name occ eccccecccces oc ecccccccccece ececcccccces eeescece (N. ¥. ©. buyers add 3% 
From Cxechosiovahia: 12. naphine, outomaticaly hg ws ee oe Sales Tax) 
piore than 314 yards, GBNI28 moved. 5- position swing-o- wey brocket. ; Full pay.sent must accompany 
: $23 50 Syncho-mesh geer, self-shorpening cut- H oe eeerrrsees Correa cccasesccesesacees oe all oders. Make checks, money 
- ting wheel. 5 yeor querontee. H a 
Add postage: E. of Mississippi 26e; List price — $3.69 & GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 17.Murray Street, New York 7 . 
W. of Mississippi 50. Guerdion price ....... $2.95 : 
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L.A. progressives set for 


return bout with Un-American Committee 


By Gene Richards 
y= Los Angeles road show of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee under new management, set to 
open for only one week Mar. 23, last 
week seemed headed for the same kind 
of casting problems and audience par- 
ticipation that cut short the old com- 
pany’s engagement here last October. 
On its last trip the Un-AAC lost mest 
of its headlines te an organized com- 
munity opposition, which sponsored 
newspaper ads, mass protest meetings, 
picketing, its own tabloid newspaper. 
Sixty-four witnesses forced by subpena 
to appear at the hearing refused te 
collaborate, launched a counter-attack; 
the inquisitors cut their scheduled two- 

week inquiry to one week.  - 


“COURAGE IS CONTAGIOUS”: The 
new hearing was denounced by many 
community leaders.~Again the Citizens 
Committee to Preserve American Free- 
doms scheduled a “Right to Disagree” 
mass meeting at Embassy Auditorium 
for Mar. 27, with speakers to include 
CCPAF chairman Rev. A. A. Heist, 
former regional director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union; and former 
Minn. Congressman John T. Bernard. 

Well ahead of the hearing the same 
group published for wide circulation 
Courage Is, Contagious, a documented 
analysis of the Un-AAC’s motives and 
methods gleaned from its own recerd. 
Recommended as a definitive weapon 


in any community threatened by the. 


modern inquisition, the pampniet is 
available at 15c (100 or more, 10c) from 
the CCPAF, Box F-6340, Stafford Av., 
Huntington Park, Calif. (Alse available 
from CCPAF: long-playing records of 
the dramatic counter-attack by wit- 
nesses at last October’s hearing.) 


TEACHERS HIT BACK: Facing the 
House Committee in Los Angeles aiso 
were denunciations by the L.A. Teach- 
ers Fedn., itself embattled with a 
witch-hunting school board, and rese- 


lutions by. various labor and liberal 
organizations. Against the Un-AAC’s 
members and major film producers a 
$50,000,000 “blacklist” damage suit had 
been brought by 23 actors, writers and 
other movie ex-employes who were 
tried, condemned and _ economically 
executed by the committee. The suit 
charges a conspiracy to limit the em- 





Labor World (AFL), Spokane 
Voice of America? 


ployment of studio personnel black- 
listed in 1951 and 1952, seeks an injunc- 
tion against such economic force and 
violence, as well as damages. 

Perhaps with a weather-eye cocked 
to last October’s storm aroused by 
noisy issuance of some 150 subpenas in 
u.A., the committee this time an- 
nounced it was putting ¢ut only 50— 
and these quietly, except in a few in- 
stances in which special publicity or 
union-baiting purposes could be served. 


HITTING THE HEADLINES: The com- 
mittee hit the front pages adroitly 
when two of its burly subpena servers 
cornered slim dancer Libby Burke in 
her dressing room at the Cocoanut 
Grove at the peak of the evening’s 
merrymaking, with reporters and pho- 


tographers well sprinkled through the 


nightclub. She was fired pronto. 

Again it gained generous space when 
it ostentatiously served several top- 
flight progressive leaders of the L.A. 
Newspaper Guild in the midst of com- 
plex contract negotiations. 

Similarly, Bernard Lusher, veteran: 
organizer of Office Workers Local 253, 
enroute to red-baited contract talks 
with labor attorneys for the Pacific 
Maritime Assn., was waylaid by sub- 
pena servers—but Lusher kept his date, 
told the employers: 

“It won’t work. The employes 
want a contract—with a pay raise 
and decent conditions; not an in- 
quisition.” 

TV UNION COOPERATES: Timed on 
the eve of a hotly-contested school 
board election, in which three reaction- 
ary incumbents face a broad commu- 
nity opposition, a reported dozen 
subpenas went out to L.A. teachers, 
and almost simultaneously school board 
spokesmen announced plans to “screen” 
93 textbooks for “un-American influ- 
ences.” Scrounging for “friendly” wit- 
nesses for a.much-needed “victory,” 
Un-AAC publicly announced the names 
of several, including Leroy T. Herndon 
Jr. of Glendale College and Richard 
B. Lewis, San Jose Teachers College. 

Committee spokesmen said a majority 
of their L.A. witnesses would be drawn 
from radio and television. The exec. 
board of the AFL American Fedn. of 
Television & Radio Artists set Mar. 20— 
three days before the hearings—as 
deadline for institution of a proposed 
witchaunt-expulsion program within 
the union. The proposal, if adopted by 
referendum, would in effect establish 
non-cooperation with the House and 
other investigating committees as proof 
of communism and thereby grounds, 
under AFTRA's rules, for expulsion. 

Specifically it would deprive members 
of Fifth Amendment safeguards and 
set up a littie Un-American Committee 
of union officers to probe suspected 
members. On the “secret” referendum 
ballot members were warned their votes 
would not be counted unless they signed 
their names and addresses to the re- 
turn envelope. 


THE LAW 


Hallinans indicted 
for ‘tax evasion 


yoces HALLINAN of Ross, Calf., 

West Coast attorney who turned to 
labor law after retirement from a high- 
ly successful practice in criminal and 
civil law, won the government’s wrath 
for his fiery defense of longshoremen’s 
leader Harry Bridges three years ago. 
(The Bridges case, which began with 
attempts to deport him 18 years ago, is 
now pending before the U.S. Supreme 
Court). For his work in the Bridges 
case, Hallinan was cited for contempt 
of court, served six months in the fed- 
eral prison at McNeil Island, Wash. 
While in prison he was nominated by 
the Progressive Party for President of 
the U.S. 

A week ago, in a hasty action to beat 
a statute of limitations deadline, the 
government got a federal grand jury 
indictment against Hallinan and his 
wife, Vivian, on a charge of evading 
payment of $65,221 in taxes from 1946 
through 1950. Both were released ou 
$2,500 bail. Earlier the governmenf had 
filed a tax lien of $363,000 against the 
couple. 


“DON’T OWE A NICKEL”: If convict- 

ed under the present charge, bot 

Hallinans face maximum pricon sen- 

tences of 35 years and fines of $70,006. 
Said Hallinan: 


“We don’t owe them a nickel. It’s 
one thing to get an indictment, an- 
other to get a conviction. 

“ “Ever since the Bridges case, 
they've been harassing me as much 
as possible. They canceled my pass- 
port. They took me off a train going 
to Canada. The day I went to McNett 
Island, they put a lien on my prop- 
erty for $368,000 in back taxes for a 
three-year period. Now they indict 
me for $65.000 in unpaid taxes during 
a three-year period. 

“We'll fight this thing through 
We're not guilty of any evasion and 

were not afraid.” 
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“Stories tense and tender” 
says Nelson Algren, Auer of 


HE MAN WITH 
THE GOLDEN ARM 


DUST 





\ORN)D 
“RUG 


by 


Joyce Gourfain 
A Collection of Short Stories 


$3 PER COPY 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE 


or order from 


PAGEANT PRESS, 130 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
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PERON? 


@ A “Third” Force? 

@ Why is Argentina’s trade 
increasing with Eastern 
Europe and decreasing 
with U.S.? 


@ Why did the late Premier 
Stalin grant an_ inter- 
view to Peron’s Moscow 
Ambassador? 

For the answers—and much 

more—read March issue of 


Latin America | 
Today 


(FPormerty Latin American Pacts) 


LATIN AMERICA TODAY is 
the only progressive publi- 
cation in the U.S. ana!yzing 
economic, political and so- 
cial developments in Latin 
America. It gives special at- 
tention to Mexican & Puerto 
Rican communities in U.S. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


$l a year — 10c a copy 


LATIN AMERICA TODAY 
799 Broadway, Rm. 636, New York 3 














Did you get a new reader this week? 





Books and 
IMPORTED Periodicals 


Just Arrived! 
A. FIODOROYV 
“THE UNDERGROUND 
COMM. CARRIES ON” 
Vivid factuai story of the Un- 
derground and the fight behind 
enemy lines during the Nazi 
occupation 
Well bound in Eng. 518 pp.—$1.75 
* 


ANTONIA KOPTAYVEVA 
“IVAN IVANOVICH” 
Highest Prize Award, 1949. Fas- 
cinating novel involving a con- 
flict in family relationship be- 
tween husband and wife and de- 
votion™ to service in the com- 
munity. Action takes place in 

No. Siberia 
In English—Si8 pp.—si.5e 
. 


NEWS, Issue No. 5 
Contents: Peace & National In- 
dependence, Economic Self-Iso- 
lation of the West—-Who Stands 
to Gain By It? A “New Step” in 
the “Old Direction,” Moscow 
University & other highly in- 
teresting items 
Single copy 0c; Mail order 150¢ 

ppd. Sub: 23 issues airmail 
$2 per vear. 
* 
CURRENCY & CREDIT, 
March, 1952 


The only issue of this pub. In 
English. Contents: 1952 USSR 
budget, The Intl. Economic Con- 
ference, Development of Econ- 
omic Relations between USSR & 
People’s Democracies, The Econ- 
omic Advance & Consolidation 
of Monetary System of USSR, 
Practical Banking, Notes & News 
& other interesting items 

Price 40c¢ mail order, 50¢ ppd. 


Latest Soviet Records, Handicrafts 
We ship records to all parts of 
the U.S., So. America & Canada. 
1953 Subscriptions Open for All 
Soviet Newspapers, Periodicals 
Ask for Complete Catalog E-53 
FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
SSW. 56th St. N.Y.19 MU 8-2660 


a 


THE DRIVE FOR MAXIMUM 
MONOPOLY PROFITS 


SHARPENING OF CAPITALIST 
WORLD CONFLICTS 


CONSOLIDATION OF DEMO 
CRATIC WORLD MARKET 
GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER 
PEASANT UNREST IN IRAN 
NAZIS IN AFRICA 


VICTORIES OF STALIN FIVE 
YEAR PLAN 


® STALIN REPLIES TO JAMES 
RESTON 


ABOUT ZIONIST AGENTS 
SHANGHAI RE-BORN 
PEACE CONGRESS AT VIENNA 


(Speeches, resolutions) 


These and other writings in 


NEW TIMES 
Weekly from Moscow in Eng 
Above in 1952 issues all in 
Packet Neo. 6 from NL Vo, $1 


Send for our Special Service Pian 
IMPORTED PUBL & PROD 
2% K. lith St, New York 3, N.Y. 





China Daily News, tnc 


=—_— 
= 


Hoa 


To reach the Chinese people 
Advertise in 
CHINA DAILY NEWS 
the only Progressive Chinese- 
language newspaper in America 
105 Mott St., N.V.C. CA 6-7718 
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In Memory of . 
MICHELE CIMBALO | 


His friends in Croton-on- 

Hudson treasure his memory 

as a great-hearted = pre- 

gressive who never retreated 

in his lifelong struggle for 
a better world. 
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Parkchester tenants fight 
jimcrow in huge project 


By Tone Kramer 


HE Declaration of Inde- 

pendence, Bill of Rights 
and Gettysburg Address were 
invoked by fifth-graders of 
Bronx P.S. 106 to prove the 
affirmative of a debate in the 
school auditorium last month 
en “Should Negro people be 
allowed to live in Park- 
ehester?’’ The debate coincided 
with a strong campaign to 
break discriminatory rental 
policies in the 12,500-family 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. project by the Parkchester 
Committee Against Discrimi- 
yation in Housing. The PCADH 
sees the fight against jimcrow 
housing as a campaign not 
only for decent places for Ne- 
gro families to live, but for an 
integrated community for their 
own children to grow up in. 


The committee reported that 
the children taking the oppos- 
ing side in the debate were 
themselves agreed that Park- 
ehester should be unsegre- 
gated, but that they felt it 
“would displease some of the 
adult population, and there- 
fore friction and unpleasant- 
ness would result.” The com- 
mittee commented: 


Children ... of 10 and 11 
are prepared to compromise 
with principles taught to 
them in schools, and 
preached to them in 
ehureches and temples. ‘ 
Lack of contact with Negro 
people makes our children 
easy targets. Slowly, 
quietly, without the daily ex- 
periences that only inter- 
group living can offer, the 
seeds of bigotry are being 
sown in our children. 


the 





THEY WANT TO STAY: The 
fight to break the policy of 
Met. Life—which has never in 
Parkchester’s 12-year history 
rented to Negro tenants, and 
claims it never will—centers 
around eviction proceedings 
t 
i 
t 
t 


Free detivery in N. Y. C. 
Moil Orders. Sorry, no 
C.0.D.'s. Shipped express 
chorges collect. Free cot- 
4 oclogve on request. 
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Solid Woln 


smilow-thielle 
856 Lexington Ave., New York (ar. 64 St.) TE 8-3222 


Imterior Design & Decorator Service Avoiloble 


brought by the company 
against the only Negro family 
in the project, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Decatur and_ their 
two children, who sublet a 
Parkchester apartment from a 
friend, Mrs. Priscilla Simon. 
“We want to stay in the 
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project and rent an apartment 
under our own name,” Mrs. 
Sophie Decatur told the 
GUARDIAN. While Michaelle, 
5, lay on the eouch with chin 
in hands and legs waving in 
the air, absorbed in a tele- 
Vision program, and ll- 
months-old Michael Jr. ex- 
plored his favorite play place, 
the kitchen’ kettle-cupboard, 
Mrs. Decatur described how 
shortly after she and her rail- 
road-worker husband moved 
in, Met. Life stationed a guard 
at their door to discourage 
neighbors from visiting them. 
“It didn’t frighten most peo- 
ple,’ she said, “and the neigh- 
bors have been wonderful 
about helping out.” The guard 
was removed in October after 
community protest Earlier 
Mrs. Decatur had told a 
Bronx-wide meeting: 


“Coming into this apart- 
ment in Parkchester as the 
first Negro family to live 
here, the normal thing would 
have been to expect the 
people themselves to resent 
me. But I am very happy to 
say this has not been the 
ease. I have made many per- 
sonal friends, and in general 
I have been accepted. .. .” 


* 


prize modern 


Hand-eut and custom built of 
the finest solid wainut—a 
smart bench, cocktali table 
oj... $0 versatiie (60 L, 18” W, 
~ 14” ) it’s at home in any room, 
Built into this design are 18 
warm shadowy horizontals 
spaced Yo” apart, that en- 
hance the beauty of the !ow 
stihovette. 
is unusual strength, achieved 
by a combination of intelligent 
engineering skitt and superb 
craftsmanship, is comple- 
mented by the handsome 
matched grained weainut, 
(Also available in blonde.) 
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Free Parking @ Qpen Thurs. ‘tii 9 p.m. 











Bring Noture’s natural beouty 
into your home with 


"drift woods’ 


Jamps, cigarette lighters, 
center and wall pieces, ete. 
40% Sth Av. (2 bi. below 14 St.) 
Call: AL 5-2640 








CREATORS OF PERSPECTIVE 
FRAMING 
PRINTS — TILES 
Originals — Framing 
192 W. 4 St., NYC 















SUN., MARCH 29—8:30 P.M. 


IN THE NAME OF SIMPLE HUMANITY 
Rally to Secure Clemency for 
ETHEL & JULIUS ROSENBERG 


Adm.: $1.50 orch.; $1 balcony 


SPEAKERS: 
Dr. Bernard Loomer, Dean, Divinity School, U. of Chicago 
Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Philadelphia 
Mr. William Harrison, Associate Editor, Boston Chronicle 
Miss Ruby Dee, Star of “Jackie Robinson Story” 


Choral Presentation 
Auspiees: Natl. Council ASP, 35 W. 64th St. 








CARNEGIE HALL 
154 W. 57th St. 


8U 71-4677 





A MONTH TO FIGHT: During 
the days when eviction 
seemed imminent, neighbors 
took turns staying with the 
Deeaturs to prevent it. A court 
ruling brought by the commit- 
tee challenging the legality of 
the eviciion was decided in 
favor ef the landlord, and the 
Decatur family has been given 
until April 24 to get out. While 
an appeal is proceeding, the 
Bronx-Wide Comm. on Inte- 
grated Housing (supported by 
Langston Hughes, Jackie Rob- 
insen, other notables): 

@ Maintains a regular picket 
ine at the Bronx home office 
oi Met. Life; 

@ Conducted on Mar. 18 a 
ciiy-wide demonstration at the 
company’s main office on 23rd 
Si. in Manhattan; 

@ Urges letters be sent to 
Mr. Frank Loew, Met. Life 
vice-pres., 1 Madison Av., pro- 
tesiing the discriminatory ren- 
ial policy, asking the company 
to halt the eviction proceed- 


ings against the Decaturs and . 


grant them a lease, and that 
thereafier apartments in the 
project be rented to Negroes. 

Television-fan Michaelle will 
herself be on TV with Michael 
and their parents on “Meet 
the Decaturs,” sponsored by 
the Committee, Sat., Mar. 21, 
at 5 pm. on Station WPIX. 


Dairies seek to 
end ‘costly’ fresh 
milk guarantee 


INCE 1917 miJk and cream 

botties have carried the 
botiling Gate on their caps as a 
fuaraniee of freshness. At a 
public hearing last week, dairy 
industry representatives sought 
to wipe out the Jaw requiring 
the guarantee, claiming that 
improved refrigeration had eli- 
minated need for it; “unscrup- 
vious retailers’ had changed 
caps or held miik until the 
following week, selling it then 
as fresh; dating was expensive. 

Before an audience of 300, 
AFL Central Trades & Labor 


Councils Samuel J. Cohen, 
N.Y.C. CIO Council  secy.- 
treas. Morris Iushewitz and 
Bronx Councilwoman Bertha 


Schwartz answered that lifting 
the date guarantee would be a 
“backward step”: if dated caps 
were insufficient protection 
against “unscrupulous” retail- 
ers, dateless caps would offer 
still Jess protection. 

The city Dept. of Health took 
the consumer’s side. Carl Pret- 
chold, Dept. public relations 
adviser, told the GUARDIAN 
the city would continue oppos- 
ing abolition of the law. He 
especially called attention to 
the fact that “cheaper milk” 
promised by the industry if 
dating were abolished would be 
a long time coming, if it ever 
came, The industry itself, he 
said, admitted the “unneces- 
sary waste and cost of dating,” 
estimated at between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000, would not mean 
“cheaper milk” right away. 





ee —-e 
Have you told your friends 
and newsdealers about the 


GUARDIAN’s N. Y. Edition? 
& J 





Negroes ‘illegal’ 
in Knick. Village 


N Manhattan's Knickerbocker 

Village, Negro artist Edward 
Strickland, his wife Carmen 
and their infant son Roy face 
eviction Apr. 30 as “illegal ten- 
ants.” Since they moved into 
the privately-owned project in 
July, 1950, as the first Negro 
tenants, the landlord, Knicker- 





ROY STRICKLAND 
That illegal look 


bocker Village Inc., has refused 
to grant them their own lease. 
The KV Tenants Assn. charges 
that the couple, along with 
Mrs. Strickland’s cousins Mr. 
and Mrs. John Rubino, are be- 
ing evicted from their apart- 
ment as punishment for their 
lead in the fight against dis- 
crimination which has resulted 
in four Negro families gaining 
leases in the project. 

Since the limited-dividend 
project is tax-free, KVTA last 





Kore JACK SCHWARTZ Sorrows 


ALLABEN HOTEL 
in LAKEWOOD 
‘CULTURAL PROGRAMS © ENTERTAINMENT 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
FOR A DELIGHTFUL VACATION 


501 Monmouth Av., Lakewood 
LAkewood 6-0819—1222 











— Interracial — 
Special Rates for Parties, Clubs 
and Groups of 6 or more who 

plan week-end outings. 
Ridgefield Resort Famous Food 
and Warm Atmsophere. 
$15 per person for two full days 
Friday Supper to Sunday Dinner 
NOTE! Make reservations now 
for Easter & Passover Holidays. 
Write or phone now! 
Ridgefield (Conn.) 6-6548 
N. ¥. Office: AL 5-6268 
Open All Year 








year brought court § action 
against the company and State 
Housing Commissioner Herman 
T. Stichman charging the evic- 
tion was discriminatory and 
violated state housing laws. All 
Gecisions were in favor of the 
landlord, and there is no fur- 
ther legal recourse. A tempo- 
rary stay until Apr. 30, merely 
to let the Stricklands find an- 
other apartment, was handed 


down Monday by Municipal’ 


Court Judge Mitchell Schweitz- 
er, with the provision that the 
management was not to be 
“molested.” On Wednesday the 
landlord eharged the Strick- 
lands with “connivance” in 
continued KV picketing. Judge 
Schweitzer was to rule Friday 
on revoking the stay. 


SAY IT’S LEGAL: Among 
these supporting the Strick- 
lands are Assemblyman Louis 
Ge Salvio, State Sen. Joseph R. 
Marro, City Council pres. Ru- 
Golph Halley and civil rights 
atty. and Urban League leader 
Hope R. Stevens. 

Protests may be sent to 
Irving Brown, pres. Knicker- 
pocker Village Inc. 551 Fifth Av. 





HOLY COW 

Mamaroneck restaurants 
will shortly carry Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant pray- 
ers on their menus, by spe- 
cial arrangements with local 
_elergymen and merchants. It 
will enable diners to pray 
quietly while waiting for 
service or their checks. 














RESORTS 


PRERRCCRECRERECEEREEEEEUEUEY 
TIMBERLINE PIONEERS AGAIN 
By popular demand, TIMBERLINE 
adds to unique family vacationing, 
facilities for 2-10 yr. olds, a NEW 
PRE-TEEN AGE group. 
with or without their family in 
camp, co-eds will live in “another 
part. of” scenically breathtaking 270 
acres. Separate quarters, playfields, 
open-air theatre, athletics, sports, 
erafts, music & theatre arts. Hikes, 
campouts, stayovers at 4-H fairs, 
country celebrations. Visits to rural 
industrial plants. Participation in 
farming & community activities. 


FOR INFO: Dr. Sor@h R. Riedman 
1066 Pork Ploce, B’klyn 13. PR 2-0325 
RANA 








Join Us in Celebroting 

the PASSOVER and 

EASTER HOLIDAYS at 

ARROWHEAD LobGE 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


Seasonal sperts. Social staff. 
Folk & Square dancing with the 
Adolphs. Painting with Mike 
Carver. Reeords. Fireplace, En- 
tertainment. Holiday Menus. 


OR 3-8048 and JE 6-2334 
or Ellenville 502 














Ragin | 
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Make Your 











CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160. A cooperative, inter- 
racial camp, only 35 miles (1 hour) from N. Y. C. 


Proudly Announcing Improvements 
for the Summer 
@ A full social staff under the direction of Louis Guss. 
@ Better and more efficient service to our quests. 


Reservations Now! 


Season cabins $170 up — $32 per week 
“We are open every weekend” 













MODERN LAMPS 
Kiln-Fired Ceramics 


Reg. Price On Sale 
$60 $19.95 
40 14.95 
30 9.95 


Complete With Shade 
Several hundred unmounted 
bases at sacrifice prices. 
lamp & pottery shop 
512 Rockaway Av., B‘klyn HY 6-5880 
Open daily & weekends. Fri. closed 


























PLAN YOUR SUMMER NOW! 
WHY clean, shop, cook and wash in a rented bungalow? 
You can have a COMPLETE VACATION for the same cost! 

CAMP LAKELAND 
65 miles from New York on Beautiful SYLVAN LAKE 
Tops in Food and Program 
Featuring Supervised Day Camp 
For information call: AL 5-6283 or write: 1 Union Sq. W., N. ¥. C. 3 












@ — Sports and Comfort 
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Columnist scares producer 
into closing B’way hit show 
on Guardian benefit night 


HE POWER of self-appointed 

censors to blacklist enter- 
tainers from employment has 
long been known. What was 
new last week was the power 
of a Broadway columnist to 
blacklist an entire audience 
from a Broadway show. 

Early in January the GUAR- 
DIAN purchased, through an 
established theater party bu- 
reau, a bloc of 300 tickets for 
the musical “Wonderful Town.” 
When the show opened on Feb. 
25 at the Winter Garden (capa- 
city, 1,423 seats), it received 
rave notices, promptly became 
the city’s hottest hit. 

On Monday, March 9, the 


Daily News’ Ed Sullivan in his 
column addressed the show’s 
star, Rosalind Russell, as Dear 
Roz, informed her — without 
naming the GUARDIAN—that 
a paper he didn’t like planned 
to raise money from her per- 
formance on April 8, suggested 
that she step out of the show 
that night. He concluded with 
the ominous-sounding infor- 
mation that “the American 
Legion is now working on it.” 


SHOW CANCELED: Next day 
by phone he demanded of the 
GUARDIAN’s Theodora Peck, 
who arranged the _ benefit: 
“How long has this kind of 
fund-raising been going on for 





GUARDIAN 

The Editors of the GUAR- 
DIAN last week issued the 
following statement on the 
cancelling of the performance 
of “Wonderful Town.” 

Things have come to a 
pretty pass in this Wonder- 
ful Town of ours when a 
tabloid tattler, with a few 
blows on his, typewriter, can 
close a Broadway theatre to 
an audience of 1,500 people 
because of political pique 
against a handful of the- 
atre-goers. 

What Broadway needs is 
fewer top bananas for back- 
bones. 

We are sorry for a pro- 
ducer who feels the necessity 





STATEMENT 


of knuckling under to such 
intimidation. We are more 
concerned about the the- 
atre-goers who stood in line 
to get tickets for that par- 
ticular evening, and now 
may have to join a _ six- 
month queue if they are to 
get a look at “Wonderful 
Town" without some col- 
umnist getting in the way. 

But we are most concerned 
by the new dictum that this 
occurrence seems to have 
spawned—that you can’t see 
a particular show if your 
political or social coloration 
is displeasing to some people. 

Somebody on Broadway is 
off-beat. 








this particular paper?” Later 
he spoke fo the GUA&DIAN'’s 
John T. McManus, got short 
shrift from him. 

But by Wednesday Sullivan 
was able to report that “the 
management of Rosalind Rus- 
sell’s ‘Wonderful Town’ is can- 
celling the April 8 night per- 
formance of that show. It is 
being cancelled because a leftist 
group planned to use the show 
and star to raise money for a 
party-line rag... .” 

Again he did not mention the 
name of -tthe paper. But he 
quoted Robert Fryer, producer, 
who made no check of the ac- 
curacy of Sullivan’s adjectives: 

“We won’t give any perform- 
ance to help raise money for 
them, even if I have to cancel 
the show on that date. I have 
always fought left-wingers and 
I'm not stopping now.” 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: At 
press time the GUARDIAN it- 
self had no official notice of 
cancellation, but the theater 
party bureau had. There was a 
small problem: to keep 300 
GUARDIAN ticket-holders out, 
1,123 other persons had to be 
Similarly denied. Bulk of the 
seats for April 8 were held for 
a benefit for the Ellin Prince 
Speyer Hospital for Animals. 
Mrs. H. J. Richardson, who or- 
ganized that benefit, was re- 
ported as horrified that tickets 
were sold on her night to 
“those kind of people.” For the 
animal hospital people a spe- 
cial performance was planned 
for Sunday night, April 12. 

For GUARDIAN readers and 
ticket-holders who think 
they've been badly done by, 
Robert Fryer’s address is 19 W. 
57th St., his office phone, 
CO 5-8660. His home phone 
PL 8-2963. 


Mill stops in 
speed-up fight 


HE 500 workers at Forst- 

mann-Hoffman’s woolen mill 
at Passaic, N.J., last week came 
to work on time, each shift 
fully manned. The workers sat 
down at their machines, then 
refused to work. The company 
had tried a speed-up plan by 
which each worker would 
handle 4 machines instead of 3. 

All are members of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union which 
in other areas has accepted 
speed-up as part of the picture 
of a “slumping” industry. Pas- 
saic union officials reportediy 
had accepted the new plan 
experimentally. Reached by 
phone last week, a local 656 
spokesman called it a “wildcat” 
and deplored it. At Passaic all 
hands are On deck, ali ma- 
chines idle. 


Mosquito war on 
in N.J. marshes 


, : 





QAVBETHER or not New York- 

ers would be assaulted by 
the waves of mosquitoes that 
plagued them last year was be- 
ing decided last week in dip- 
lomacy, warfare and prayer in 
the marshes between Newark 
and Elizabeth, N. J. 

George E. Powers, supt. of the 
Union County Mosquito Exter- 
mination Commission, was in 
the midst of delicate negotia- 
tions with a score of companies 


building industrial projects in 
the North Elizabeth Meadows. 
The Public Service pipeline, the 
new Newark Airport runway, 
the new spur of the Central 
Railroad of N.J.—and an army 
dredging project in Newark 
Bay all interfere with existing 
culverts and drainage schemes. 
Powers said: 

“We don’t go through the 
courts. Too slow. You have 
to be a diplomat in this 
business.” 

IMMUNE TO DDT? The open 
warfare against the mosquitoes 
now about to hatch was being 


waged with clamshell scoop 
cranes in the marshes and 
squadrons of men_ equipped 


with DDT handsprayers. 

After last season’s devasta- 
ting attack by the mosquitoes 
some scientists had speculated 
that the Jersey breed had de- 
veloped an immunity to DDT. 
In any case last week Powers 
laid greater stress on marsh 
drainage. 

The critical problem was the 
threat of more rain. A wet 
spring in Jersey could make 
summer rough in Manhattan. 
The next few weeks will tell. 





Different, But Homelike 


Shashlik, Beef Strogaaoff, 
Potato Pancakes & other tasty 
Kussian & Americzn Dishes 


ALEX'S 
69 W. tOth St. (at 6th Av.) 
DINNER $1.25 - $1.60 
Also a la carte—-Cloved Mondays 








Cameras Projectors 
City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
Digby 9-2956 

Special Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Wednesday before 
publication. Flease send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 
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ALP COMMUNITY CENTER, 220 Ww. 
80th St., presents Sat., Mar. 28, 7 
pu... DINNER & ENTERTAUNMENT 
honoring best Election District 
workers in N. Y. County. For 
reservations call TR 3-3898, $1.50, 
after 10 p.m. 75c. 

FORUM: “THE MENACE TO ACA- 
DEMIC FREEDOM.” Discussant: Dr. 
Edwin Berry Burgum, Crestmor 
Mansion, 107 E. Burnside Av., 
Bx., Fri.. Mar. 27, 8:30 p.m. Subs. 
$1. No solicitation of funds. Social 
hour, refreshments. Ausp.: Forum 
Committee, Bronx ALP. 

SCOTT NEARING WILL SPEAK 
Mar. 23 (Mon.) Davenport Theater, 
138 E. 27th St., 8 p.m. “THE USES 
AND ABUSES OF POWER.” Mar. 
24 (Tues.) Community Church, 40 
E. 35th St.. 7 pm. “PRODUCTION 
FOR USE”; 8:30 pm. “GERMANY 
COMES BACK.” Mar. 27 (Fri.) 8 
p.m. Yorkville Temple, 157 E. 86th 
St. “WHAT IS HAPPENING TO 
THE UNITED STATES?” 











JOUN HOWARD LAWSON in a 
series of lectures on “Our National 
Culture.” 
March 20—Frederick Douglass 
March 27—Walt Whiteman 


} April 10—Eugene Debs 


April 17—Theodore Dreiser 
All Fridays, 8:30 p.m. ASP, 35 Ww. 
64 St. Subs: series $5, single $1.50. 





READERS OF CONTEMPORARY 
KEADER (New ASP literary maga- 
zine) will criticize contents of first 
issue before authors. Summation 
by HOWARD FAST. Sun., Mar 22, 
8:30 pm.at ASP, 35 W. 64th St. 
Admission: 60c. 


Guardian Theatre Night, Thursday, 
May 14, “The World of Sholom 
Aleichem,” with MORRIS CAR- 
NOVSKY, JACK GILFORD, ANN 
SHEPARD, WILL LEE, MARJORIE 
NELSON. Directed by HOWARD Da 
SILVA. English dramatization AR- 
NOLD PERL. Costumes ALINE 
BERNSTEIN. Music SERGE HOVEY. 
Barbizon Piaza Theatre, 58 St.-6 Av. 
Tickets: $5.50, $4, $3. Call or write 
17 Murray St., NYC. 7. WO 4-3960. 
YORKVILLE COMPASS CLUB in- 
vites you to hear William Mandel, 
noted authority on Russia, dis- 
cuss “THE SOVIET UNION—WHAT 
NOW?” Fri. eve., Mar. 27, 8:30 p.m. 
The meaning of the change from 
Stalin to Malenkov; the question 
of anti-Semitism. Audience parti- 
cipation. Social, refreshments. At 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86th 
St. Contribution: 50c. 


“THE DEVIL IN BOSTON,” by 
Lion Feuchtwanger, presented by 
the Yiddish Theatre Ensemble, di- 
rected by Morris Carnovsky. Critics 
say: “One of the rare experiences 
on stage’—Show Business. “A Yid- 
dish ‘Crucible’’’—Chapman, Daily 
News. Last performance: Sat. eve- 
ning, Mar. 28, at Barbizon Plaza 
Theatre, 58th St. & 6th Av. For 
theatre parties, tickets, information 
call GRamercy 17-2312. 

WILL THE WORKERS RULE 
BOLIVIA? The Bolivian revolution 
is steadily spreading. Come to a 
lecture 








timely presenting many 
hitherto unpublished facts of the 
great revolution in progress. 
Speaker: Bert Cochran, noted 


Marxist lecturer. Fri., Mar. 27, 8 
p.m., Cornish Arms Hotel, 23d St., 
cor. 8th Av. Auspices: Socialist 
Workers Party. Contribution: 35c. 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 














SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
to National Guardian Readers 
All Electrical Appliances, Radios 
TV, ete. Trevor's, 836 Lexington 
Av. TE 8-0840. 








Hi FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGKAPH 
sales, installation and service 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3rd Av., N.Y.C. 3. GR 3-7686 


POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 

DECORATED TILES from the four 
corners of the earth. For the wall 
or as hot plates. Also wrought iron 
trivets, fremes, etc., from  79c. 
107 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666. 10 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 





3-SPEED PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH 

With tone control. Nationally ad- 

vertised at $29.95. Our price to 

April 1 only $18.95. 

STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBU TORS 
143 4th Av. (13th & 14th Sts.) 


30 Minutes Free Parking GR 3-7819 


HAND WROUGHT JEWELRY 
in sterling and 14 karat. 
Special order and repair work. 
BILL TENDLER 


20 Christopher St. CH 3-0204 





GUARDIAN READERS: Fashionable 
fur coats, jackets and stoles now 
available to you direct from manu- 
facturer. Buy .now and save the 
middleman’s profit. Also remodel- 
ing and repairing by experts at 
money-saving prices. Pay us a visit 
and be convinced. Max Kuperman, 
214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733. 

40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOOM 
CAKPETS at our New York ware- 
house. We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thousancs 
of short roll sections—8 to 100 sq. 
yds. ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths. Most everything perfect— 
some irregulars. RUGCRAFT TCAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W., 64th St. 
Open daily 9-6; Thurs. to 8; Sat. 
10-5. Free Parking. 

LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS, Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TE 8-3223. 





POTTERY BARN 
Specializing in Ists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and glassware. 
Domestic and imported. 150 10th Av. 
(19-20 Sts.). OR 5-4434. Store hours: 
Tues. thru Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-6, 
Thurs eve to 9. Closed on Monday. 








SERVICES 


NOKMA CATERERS. Let us plan 
that very special occasion in tem- 
ple, homé or office anywhere in 
metropolitan L.I., N.Y¥., N.J. area. 
Call ES 3-9490, 8 a.m. to ll a.m., 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 





FURNITURE BUILT TO ORDER. 
Bookcases, Chests, cupboards, phono 
installations, special designs. Low 
cost. 10% of sales given to Natl. 
Guardian, Call mornings WA 4- 
1348. HUDSON CRAFTSMEN. 
DOMESTIC HELP 
HOURLY WORK 
Phone MO 2-6921 Monday and 
Thursday, 7:30-9:30 p.m., Tuesday, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


LIFE INSURANCE COUNSELLING 
also fire, auto, theft, etc. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St.. New York 36 
Telephone: MU _ 2-4120 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHIING, MIMEOGRAPH- 
ING SERVICE, Custom Letter Serv- 
ice, 39 Union Square. CH 3-8360. 
CABINET MAKER. Bookcases, 
tables, chests, radio-phono com- 
binations, ete., built to order. All 
high quality work. Design con- 
sultation. STARK, CH 2-0074, Mon.- 
Fri., 9:30 to 5:30. 


JIMMIE & SPIKE'S MOVING and 
pick-up service, large and small 
jobs, city and country, short notice 
or plan ahead, occasional long dis- 
tance jobs accepted. UN 4-7707, 


MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS, Profit 
by my 20 years experience. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 





KELIABLE CARPENTER remodels 
attics and basements. Closets, par- 
titions, windows, doors, floors. 
Wood or masonry porches and gar- 
ages. New York City & Long Island. 
NI 8-0191 (6:30-8 p.m.) 


Carl Jack R, 
BRODSKY 

All kinds of insurance including 
automobile, fire, life, compensation, 
etc. 799 Broadway, GR 5-2826. 
CUSTOM CABINET MAKING 
Design, craftsmanship, dependabil- 
ity. Choice of woods & finishes, 
wrought iron, glass & marble. HI- 
FI radio cabinets to spec. Pictures 
(50%) dis.) & frames. Free est. 
Beran-Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4- 
6123. Open 9-5 . 








HAVE YOU RENEWED? 
DO IT TODAY! 


PIANO TUNING AND REPAIR 
Albert Prayo, registered member 
Nati. Assn. of Piano Tuners TU 
7-6933. If no answer call UL 2-3700, 


EMPLOYMENT 
MAN STENOTYPIST, part time, 
(machine stenography), 160 wpm, 
transcription home or Office, pro- 
ficient, manual, electromatic typist, 
speaks and reads Russian, Box 100, 
Guardian, 17 Murray St.. NYC 17, 


MAN, 32, MARRIED. College educa. 


tion, car. Desires good oppty. (N. Y, 
pret:rred). Any field. Exp. selling, 
administration and writing Per- 
sonable and resourceful. Write Box 


LL, 17 Murray St., New York 7. 
FOR RENT 

LOVELY PRIVATE ROOM ia 

charming apartment, furnished or 

unfurnished, for female only. $50, 

AC 2-4470. 


WELL - APPOINTED DOWNTOWN 
APARTMENT to share with = re- 
sponsible woman, $55 per month; 
every convenience, Or room to man 
or woman without kitchen privi- 
leges, $35 per month. Write Box T, 
17 Murray St., New York 7. 
KETIRED TEACHER Hias desirable 
furnished room to rent to some- 
one congenial. Private entrance to 
room and to bathroom. Mid-Man- 
hattan. Reasonable. MO 3-4779. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE: Re- 
sponsible independent woman’ 
wanted to share spacious Green- 
wich Village apartment, own room, 
piano, TV, excellent transporta- 
tion. $55, references. Write Box 8S, 
17 Murray St., New York 7. 

LARGE ROOM TO WOMAN. Mod- 
ern apt. kitchen priv., tel., ele- 
vator. Manhattan. Call eve. bet, 
7-8, WA 4-8494 and Sun. a.m. 





ROOM WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN wants furnished 
room with kitchen privileges or 
share apartment, lower Manhattan 
near Ind. Subway. No walkups. 
Around $50. Box ST, 17 Murray 
St., New York 7. 





WOMAN READER, Villager, needs 
1',4-2', rm. apt. unfurnished, by 
April 1. Village, East Side pref. 
Reas. rent. WA 4-2345 eves., week- 
ends. Consider 6 mo. sublet, 








NS A, 2 Pies 


p.m. Free. 
USTRIA: cOlor 
Curtis High School, 
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| Children’s Week-end Checklist | 


For boys and girls 5 to 15 
MARCH 21-22 Miscellaneous 
(Other listings for March 21-22 PARK DEPT. CITY-WIDE BAS- 
weekend in Mar. 16 issue.) KETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP: 
children’s teams, Madison Sq. 


Films 
TRAVEL & DOCUMENTARY: older 
children, B’klyn Museum, Sun., 4 


film & lecture. 

Staten Ie. 
Sat., 8:15 p.m. Free. 

WHEELS ACROSS THE ANDES & 
LOON’S NECKLACE: Mus. of City 
of N.Y., 5th Av. at 103d St., Sat., 
J1 am. & 3 p.m. Free. 


Mus. of City of 
103d St., Sat., 


STORY HOUR: 
N.Y., 5th Av. at 
2 p.m. Free. 


MARCH 28-29 


Films 

DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK: 
H’wood revival, older’ children, 
N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Central 
Pk. W., Sat. 2 p.m. Free. 

GIFT OF GKEEN LEAVES, ROOTS 
OF PLANTS: Amer. Museum of 
Natural Hist., Central Pk. W. & 
79th St., Sat. 2 p.m. Free. 

MYSTERY OF THE INCAS & BIRD 
MIGRATION: Museum of City of 


N.Y., 5th Av. & 103d St., Sat. 
11 am. & 3 p.m. Free 
TRAVEL FILMS & COMEDIES: 


Bklyn Museum, Eastern P'kway, 


2 p.m. Free. 
Plays 
JHE JESTER'S DAUCGHTER: Bklyn 
Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette, 
Sat. 3 p.m. $1.00 
RAGGEDY ANN & 
Theatre, Carnegie 


ANNA: Junior 
Recital Hall, 


154 W. 57th St., Sat. 2:15 p.m. 
$1.20-$2.40. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND: Play- 
mart Children’s ‘Theatre, Carl 


Fischer Concert Hall, 165 W. 57th 


St., Sat. 1 pm. & 2:45 pm.; Sun. 
2:45 p.m. 75e & $1.20 
THE MAGIC SHOE: Henry St 


Playhouse, 466 Grand St., Sat. 3 
p.m. 10c. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY: Mae Des- 
mond's Prof. Children’s Theatre, 
Walton Comm. Center, 196th St. 


& Jerome Av. Sat., Mar. 28. 50c. 





WHERE TO GO 


ACA GALLERY — 4-man_— show, 
Rovert Gwathmey, Herman Rose, 
Joseph Selomon, Moses Sawyer; 
63 E. 57th St.. Mar. 16-28 

ASP GRAPHIC WORKSHOP — 
Photography exhibit “Around 
New York"; Teachers Union, 206 
W. 15th St. Through Mar. 21 

DO IT YOURSELF SHOW — Exhibits 
of tools, labor saving devices, 
techniques; Armory, Park Av. & 
34th St.. Mar. 16-22. 

FOUR CONGO ART STYLES — 
sculpture, masks, utensils from 
4 tribes; Segy Gallery, 708 Lex- 
ington Av.. Mar. 27-May 8. 

INTL. WOMEN'S DAY ART 
—works of 20 women 
ASP Center, 37 W 
am.-9 p.m. 
Apr. 10 

SPRING FANCIES IN) FASHION— 
historical costume exhibit, 1790- 
1910. Mus. of City of N.Y. 5th 


SHOW 
artists; 
64th St. 11 
weekdays, thru 


Av. at 108d St.. from Mar. 24 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Costumes modeled Mar. 24 10:30 


a.m. 

EtHEL ELFENBEIN: piano concert, 
Mus. of City ef N.Y., 5th Av. & 
106d St.. 3 p.m. Free. 

— | 








NO FOOLING 


People's Artists “All 
Fools” Hootenanny «& 
Dance will be the most 
exciting event in years, 
featuring Leon Bibb, 
Nadyne Brewer, Bob 
Carey, Svivia Kahn, 
BFlizabeth Knight, La- 
American Polk 
Group, Yank Levine. 
Jean Mural, Dave Sear. 
Pete Seeger, Sonny 
Terry, Barl Shendell 
Orch., Sat., April 4, 
8:30, at Webster Hall, 
119 E. llth St. Tix: 
$1.25 adv. (reserv) at 
Workers and Jefferson 
Bookshops, Book fair, 
Berliners: Music, Peo- 
ple's Artists; 799 B'way, 
GR 17-1341, $1.50 at 
door. Den't miss it! 


Hootenonny & Dance 











Garden, 8th Av. & 50th St., Sat. 
10 a.m. Free. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS OF PEACE: 
science demenstration by Dr. 
Hubert Alyea, Great Hall CCNY, 
Convent Av. & 139th St., Sat. 
10 am., $1.25 (benefit: Israel 
science schoo)). 

CHILDREN’S ART: “Great moments 
in the Life ef Our People,” by 
Children in U.S. Jewish schools, 


B’KLYN 


Jewish Museum, 5th Av. 
St., open Sun. Free. 
CHILDREN'S 
B’klyn Av. & Park PI., 
Story hour, 11:30 a.m. 
Live animal program, 11:15 p.m. 
Science demonst., “What makes 
wheels go round,” 2:30 p.m. 
Planetarium demonst., 3 p.m. 
“Big ships, little boats,” demonst. 
(6-12 yrs.) 3:30 p.m. 


You can get hundreds of lst- 
ings of children’s activities — 
many free, many listed nowhere 
else — for every day of the 
month, in advance! For one year 
subscription (12 Monthly issues) 
just send $2 with name and ad- 
dress to Box MC, Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 


& 92a 


MUSEUM: 
Sat. Free. 





IN THE COURTROOM IN 


Defendant Claude Nollier 


Best N. Y. movies 

IT Mfanh. 
(Russian 
& 42d. 
BEING 
Baro- 


Continuing shewings, 

CONCERT OF STARS 
made)—Stanley, 7th Av. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FARNEST (British made)- 
net, 3d Av. & S9th. 


JUSTICE IS DONE (French made) 
—"“A Visit to Picasso,” Trans- 
Lux, Madison & 60th. 

LIMELIGHT—Now on local runs, 
check local theaters. 

THE LITtLeE WORLD OF DON 
CAMILLO (Italian made)—Bijou, 
45th, W. of Bway. 

TWO CENTS WORTH OF HOPE 
(Italian made)—World, 49th, E. 
of Bway. 

March 21-22 

KUBLE WAMPE-—Anti-fascist Ger- 

man film (1932) by Bert Brecht, 


Hanns Eisler; Club Cinema, 430 
6th Av.. Mar. 20-22, from 8:30. 
PYGMALION — Leslie Howard, 
Wendy Hiller, ALP Manhattan 
Community Center, 220 W. 80th 

St., Sun., Mar. 22, 8:30 p.m. 

STORY OF A REAL MAN—from 
novel by Boris Poleroi; ASP Film 
Center, 37 W. 64th St., Sat., Mar. 
21, from 8:30 pm 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
SCENES OF GREAT PLAYS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Six stirring scenes of, plays of 
protest against tyranny. 
Tickets available ently for March 
19 and 26. Admission: $1.50. 
For reservations call: SU 7-4677. 
AH performiunees at 8:30 p.m. 
Hetel Sutten, 330 EB. 56th St. 
Produced by Theatre Division, 
New York City ASP, 

35 W. 64th St... New York 23. 





GERMAN SCREEN CLASSICS 


Mar. 20-22 KUHLE WAMPE 
(1932) A Masterpiece 
Mareh 27-29 
MARRIAGE IN THE SHADOWS 
Based up°n career of most 
popular film star in pre- 
Hitler Berlin. 
Continuous shows from 8:30 p.m 
Members $1. Non-members $1 25 


CLUB CINEMA “7° On St 








“Superb musicianship... a thrill- 
ing battery of talent comparable 
to that of any country in the 
world, including ours .. . a worthy 
sequel to ‘Grand Concert.” 
~New York Times 


Dad Mew. . GRANDER THAN “THE GRAND CONCERT” ot 


aRTHINO’s ERT... : at 
¢ NGRS ta 





Tih AVE bet 428 4) SYS 





THE PRIZE—(Fr.) 


“JUSTICE IS DONE” 


is restrained by gendarmes in a scene 
from the French film at 


Trans-Lux 60th St. 


March 23-29 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN FILM FESTI- 
VAL—ALP Manhattan Commun- 
ity Center, 220 W. 80th St., Sun., 
Mar. 29, cont. from 6:30 p.m. 
WHITE CORRIDORS—(Br.) Honor- 


able Mention Czech Karlovy 
Vary Festival; Trans-Lux, B'way 
& 49th St. Mar. 25-27. 


MARRIAGE IN THE SHADOWS— 
(Ger.) on anti-Semitism; Club 
Cinema, 430 6th Av., Mar. 27-29, 
continuous from 8:30 p.m. 

produced by 

Pagnol; ASP Film Center, 37 W. 

64th St.. Sat.. Mar. 28, from 

8:30 pm. 

© 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
F the 4,222 violations of 
minimum wage and over- 
time laws brought before the 
city’s Wage and Hour Divn. 
regional office, almost half— 

2,106 — involved complaints 

by Puerto Rican workers. 

Last December the regional 

office for economy’s sake 

fired all four of its Spanish- 
speaking investigators. 





FOR WORLD PEACE 
MEMORIAL MEETING. 


For 
Premier Joseph 


STALIN 


In Dedication 
To World Peace 


Speakers: 

DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 
PAUL ROBESON 
ROCKWELL KENT 

LEON STRAUS 
JESSICA SMITH 
ALBERT E. KAHN 

Musical Program 

THURS., MAR. 26—7:30 p.m. 


Reckland Place Casino 
155th St. & 8th Av. 
Admission 75e, tax inel. 
Tickets available at box office 
FOR AMERICAN-SOVIET 
COOPEPATION 














OFF-BROADWAY SHOWS 


MONDAY'S HEROES — Greenwich 
Mews Theatre, 141 W. 13th St. 
Nightly except Mon. & Fri. Res.: 


DEAL— Yugoslav 
405 W. 4list St. Nightly except 
Mon. & Sat., 8:30, Sat. matinee. 
Res.: LO 5-9856. 

SIX SCENES FROM GREAT PLAYS 
THROUGH THE AGES — ASP. 
Theatre Div., Hotel Sutton, 330 
E. 56th St., Thurs., Mar. 26. 
Res.: SU 17-4678. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE — 
(Ibsen-Arthur Miller) & FOR- 
TUNATO (Quinteros) — Actors’ 
Mobile Theatre at Retail Drug 
Employee Union, 210 W. 50th St., 


Hall, 


THE DEVIL IN BOSTON—by 


Sun., Mar. 22, 8 p.m. 

THE PL OUGH AND ly ‘STARS— 
Sean  O'Casey play on Irish 
Revolution. Current Stages, 
1129 6tn Av., nightly except 
Mon. & Tues. Res.: CI 5-9633. 

Leon 

Feuchtwanger, im Yiddish, with 

English synopsis; Yiddish Theatre 

Ensemble, Barbizon Plaza The- 

atre, 58th St. & 6th Av., Sat. 

Mar. 21 & 28., 8:30. Tickets: Yid- 


dish Theatre Ensemble, 189 2d 
Av. GR 17-2312. 
MAMBA’'S DAUGHTERS — (Hey- 


ward) DeWitt Clinton Center, 100 
Mosholu P’kway, Bronx, Sat., Mar. 
21, 90e & $1.20. 


Last Will and Testament 
of the Unknown Soldier 


By J. S. Wallace 


Now, in this zero hour of battle 

When we go forth to die like 
cattle, 

High as the sky, and bellowing 
with lust 

(Our Colonel says we must) 

Perhaps we glimpse through 
pain 

A green unlettered lane 

Where with a girl we walked 

And will not walk again 

Remembering the scent 

Of the wild rose that followed 
where she went. 


In front of me a void... 

And all that’s left of Lloyd. 

Don’t stumble in that mud 

Made slippery with the blood 

His veins could not confine. 

He once served lowlier wine. 

Hurl hand grenades and scream 

It is too late to dream, 

Too late for us. 

Who made us thus? 

Roma, if we could meet once 
more 

Beyond the stench, the bleed- 
ing rage of war... 


Directed by Julian Moytield 


New Playwrights 
Theatre 

405 W. 4i1st St. 
(bet. 9 & 10 Avs.) 


Nightly except Mon. 
Admission $1.80 


& Sot. 


For info. ond res.: 
LO 5-9856 (6-10:30 p.m.) 


Raise money for your or- 
ganizations through theatre 
parties and heokings at 
profitable discount, 


Te 


From 


“Hard-hitting, fast preed. ... Ef- 
fective blend of driving truth and 
sharp humer.” 
From Abner Berry's WORKER review: 
“Represents a 
in the Negro theatre and the theatre 
generally. If the 
first night audience is any 
tion, 
Hall 
ovation that lasted for at least 10 
minutes after the third aet curtain. 
It was a well deserved tribute... 
The writing and directing is swiftly 
paced. The acting was excellent. Bill 
Robinson's portrayal was just about 
perfect as was Miss Ingram’s. ° 
Pulsating with the richness of the 
Negro people's 
real thing.” 


TMM 


The stabbing starts. 

Rip up their bellies till you 
reach their hearts 

Hearts that had hopes like ours 

And unexpected powers. 

This enemy I see 

He seems to pity me, 

As if he had a cause that made 
it well to live, or die 

While I 

trike blindly and am struck. 
I have used my luck. 


It is a little late for me to make 
a will 

But still 

Heap all that’s left of me upon 
the scales 

To balance up the bales 

Of stocks and dividends 

That modern war defends. 

And work, work for its banish- 
ment 

So none will have to walk the 
one-way road we went. 


I turn a tired eye 

Up to the firmament and see 
no sky. 

I was too young to die. 


DOCU RUE EDEDDEEDEDDEESERPODDODPLADOERED REDDER EERDDDERODRSRDOROODEROREROPEEE EOE ROOD ERODE DOB ROS: 
Another hit for New Playwrights! 


THE BIG DEAL 


Written by Ossie Devis 


Produced by Stonley Greene 


GUARDIAN review: 


tremendous advance 


reaction of the 
indica- 
it should remain at Yugoslav 
for a long run. There was an 


struggle. . . . The 


[U0 





PERFORM 


AS YOU 
STUDY! 





136 W. 44 St. 





Act, as you learn in the 


ACTORS' MOBILE THEATRE 
Touring Greater N.Y. C. 


Acting Classes Now Registering 


Brett Warren, Director Stage, Radio, TV 
CO 5-2933 JU 6-9573 


1-4, 6-8 p.m. 





Billboard “Hite the drs 


"WONDAY'S ¢ HEROES” 


Se ae 
Les Pine Direeted 
Ha Michael Lewin 


THE GREENWICH 

MEWS THEATRE 

147 W. 13th Street 
od., Thors. 





Every Tu . e0 
Sat., Sunday at 8:30—Fer Res- 
ervations and Parties Call TR 3.4816 


'EVERGOOD 


j March 30 to April 18 
| ACA Gollery, 63 E. 57th St. 
| 

















“An ingeniously conceived pro- 
duction.” — Vernon Rice, Post 
SEAN O’CASEY’S 
‘THE PLOW & THE STARS’ 
Directed by Thomas Clancy 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
at Current Stages, 1129 6th Av. 
For res., call CI 5-9633 (4-8 p.m.) 











PO BP BO BL LL I 
Greot Bargains at the 


BAZAAR 
77 «FIFTH AV. 
Fri., March 20: Sat., Mareh 21, 
and SUN., MARCH 22 
Benefit: Old Age Home 
Auspices: Members of Lodge 500 
ee 


.* 
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GOOD BEGINNING 


Negro workers 
win a victory 
at Statler Hotel 


EGRO workers in N.Y.C.’s 

big hotels won a taste of 
victory last week when, after 
months of pressure by the 
Greater N.Y. Negro Labor 
Council, the Hotel Statler (7th 
Av. and W. 33d St.) upgraded 
Lilly Martin, Negro maid, to 
floor housekeeper. 

Puerto Ricans and Negroes 
are still excluded from employ- 
ment there as waiters, bar- 
tenders, front service men, 
white collar and skilled main- 
tenance workers. 

Ewart Guinier, chairman of 
the NYNLC, called it a “token 
victory” demonstrating “that 
even such powerful enterprises 
as the Hotel Statler, whose 
ownership is in the hands of 
giant railroads, banks and in- 
surance companies, will yield 
to the pressure of democratic- 
minded people of our city who 
oppose job discrimination. 
However, one upgrading is not 
enough.” 


FIGHT GOES ON: The cam- 
paign to get hotel jobs for 
Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
ers in categories now barred 
to them was started by the 
Council last November at an 
open hearing in Harlem’s Hotel 
Theresa. The drive since then 
has sponsored a radio broad- 
cast, sent delegations to the 
State Comm. Against Discrimi- 
nation, distributed leaflets, sent 
protest postcards to the Statler 
management, held four demon- 
strations in front of and inside 
the hotel. 

Hugo Ernst, gen. pres. of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes 
& Bartenders Intl. Union of 
which Miss Martin is a mem- 
ber, wrote Guinier that “our 
local unions in N.Y. will co- 
operate to the best of their 
ability to do away with dis- 
crimination wherever, when- 


ever and as fast as possible.” 

“To help convince manage- 
ment that we mean business,” 
Guinier said, the Council or- 
ganized another picket line last 
Thursday. 





EWART GUINIER 
One is not enough 


Walden elects woman 
we Tuesday Mrs. Jane M. 

Johnson, 57, became the 
first woman and _. probably 
(records are not clear on the 
point) the first fiilling station 
operator to be elected mayor 
of Walden, N.Y. She had won 
both Democratic and Repub- 
lican primaries. 


Have you told your friends 
and newsdealers about the 
GUARDIAN’s N. Y. Edition? 








Manhattan Hayride .- 


ALP hayseeds barn-danced last Saturday night at the com- 
munity center of the N.Y. County ALP, 220 W. 80th St., Man- 
hattan. The center is open week-ends for chess, checkers, bridge 
or gabbing. Saturday nights are gayer though. On March 21 
People’s Songs artists and a puppet program will be combined 
with a hootenanny (Price: $1.). On March 28 the county’s star 
doorbell ringers will be honor guests at a banquet (Price: $1.50). 





LIVING TOGETHER 


Coping with the Cold War 


PROGReratvse will find themselves better able to cope with 
today’s situation if they understand that the attacks upon 
them and their ideas are an inevitable part of the cold war— 
“a subversive program created by the enemies of the people” 
to divert them from constructive efforts—said psychotherapist 
Charles W. Collins in a talk at the ALP Manhattan Community 
Center, 220 W. 80th St., Mar. 8. 

“The most vicious effect of the cold war on psychological 
behavior has been to inculcate ideas of hatred in people where 
no such ideas existed before,” he said. The search for an outlet 
has led to witch-hunting among non-progressives, to fear, doubt 
or guilt among some hitherto progressive people. 


THE WRONG ENEMY: Instead of attacking the cold war as the 
real source of their discomfort, some cold war victims mistakenly 
blame their progressive activity, explained Dr. Collins, who for 
the past six years has been associated with a famous inter- 
racial clinic in Harlem. This leads to doubts about themselves 
and their ideas, reluctance to participate in progressive activ- 
ities, making excuses for non-participation, or feelings of guilt 
about not doing more. 

Another result of this “mistaking the enemy” is an “all or 
none” attitude leading people to attack as insincere, cowardly 
or weak those in vulnerable positions who cannot always be 
outspoken. The man with a family whose job may be endangered 
must be helped to understand that there is need for progressive 
activity of many kinds and on many levels; that he must not 
withdraw but find ways to help behind the lines. “Derogatory 
references lead only to walls of defense,” Collins pointed out. 


PRESCRIPTION—ACTION: In rejecting Freudian psychology 
many have tended to reject the use of all psychology, Dr. Col- 
lins said; but psychology can help us understand that fear and 
doubt in the face of today’s attacks are natural, normal reac- 
tions, which should be controlled and not condemned. 

Action of all types—letter-writing, contributions, support for 
constructive groups not yet under attack as well as front-line 
activity for those who can do it—is the best answer for sane 
progressives in a cold war world, he declared. Such action, which 
is usually viewed as having only political results, he said, has a 
healthy constructive effect in banishing the doubts cold-warriors 
would like to plant in progressives. 













W. E.B. DuBOIS WRITES 





On cats, public manners and the education of educators 





wit regard to my recent 

homily on libeling animals, 
a good friend reminds me I 
made no mention of cats. I 
plead guilty of some prejudice 
toward cats; due doubtless to 
several deep scratches during 
my childhood; and to a certain 
self-satisfied smugness among 
cats since I have grown up. 
Nevertheless I admit that the 
habit of calling some women 
“cats” is not altogether justi- 
fied by the aristocratic mien 
of these animals. Their man- 
ners, while not up to those of 
jackasses, are, I maintain, still 
better than ours. 

Which brings me to another 
complaint from William F. Tur- 
ner of Chicago. He fears that 
when I say animals have “man- 
ners better than the average 
American,” I lay myself open 
to the charge of being “Un- 
American.” He is certain 

... that it is a mistake for 

Mr. DuBois to give any group 

justification for calling us 

Un-American, and _ thereby 

place us at a disadvantage 

in obtaining all possible con- 
verts to a policy in the best 
interest of the United States 
first, and then all mankind. 


At first, I was inclined to 
deny this; but later events 
lead me to conclude that Mr. 
Turner may be right. At least 
some others think so. On Dec. 
2, 1952, a lady wrote me that 
... the planning commit- 
tee of an educational con- 
ference which will be attend- 
ed by the staff members and 
some of the parents of about 
30 of the leading private 
schools in New York, at our 
last meeting placed your 
name at the top of our list 
of proposed keynote speakers. 
Would I accept for February 
3rd? I said I would. 
Naturally I was astonished. 
Private, and indeed most, 


schools seldom ask my advice 
on account of my unpopular 
color and recently because of 
my unpopular ideas. Neverthe- 
less, duty is sometimes opportu- 
nity and this was it. Time 
passed. I passed from curiosity 





“PEOPLE ARE THE CRAZIEST ANIMALS” 
A friend of Dr. DuBois comments on the U.S. press 


to suspicion. On Jan. 15 I re- 

ceived a note from the chair- 

man of this inter-school con- 
ference, which said: 

... Our Steering Commit- 

tee is very much embarrassed 

that our continuing discus- 


sion of plans for this Con- 
ference calls for a drastic 
revision of the program. We 
are, therefore, relieving you 
and our other speakers of 
this obligation. 

I think you should know 
that this revision was occa- 
sioned, in part, by a change 
in emphasis in our program 
and also by the fact that a 
roster of speakers that in- 
cluded yourself, Dr. Harold 
Rugg, and others was too 
weighted with what this un- 
happy era designates as 
“controversial figures” to be 
acceptable to the wide vari- 
ety of schools which make 
up this organization. 

We are especially chagrined 
that we have had to re- 
formulate our plans after 
you had graciously accepted. 
We are comforted only by 
the thought that you are 
free of this obligation, at 
least, and can turn your 
wonderful energies to more 
important tasks. . 


oO’ the morning of Feb. 3 I 
had an anxious telephone 

call from the chairman. Had 
I received his letter? “Yes.” 

Then a pause, and suddenly 
I realized what was in his mind, 
and I said, cheerfully: 

“Don’t worry, I do not plan 
to be present.” 


Kids fingerprinted; 


situation under control 
SpeounainG April 1 Hartford, 

Conn., school children will 
be fingerprinted for purposes 
of identification in “emergen- 
cies.” New York children still 
use metal dog-tags. 

Hartford Board of Education 
officials said that before ap- 
proving the new procedure 
they had insisted on assurances 
that the tots’ fingerprints 
would not be available to the 
police or other agencies. 





